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THE SCHOOL GIRLS. 

Group after group, the lovely girls, 
With cheeks outblooming roses, 

With beaming eyes and floating curls, 
And hands half filled with posies, 

Pass onward through the sunny street; 
Bright scarf and ribbon flutter, 

While ringing voices, clear and sweet, 
Their gypsy nonsense utter. 





If one should say, “How blithe and gay 
Ye are, this summer morning; 
And well ye may be!” Surely they 
Would treat the words with scorning. 
Ah! much there is to cloud her joy— 
Sordeems the little maiden— 
Feeling a breath of that alloy 
That dimmed the bowers of Aiden. 
For is not Latin hard to learn? 
And science all a bother ? 
The holidays so rare to earn! 
Each day so like another! 
And is it not a “horrid” shame 
Their school-days are not ended ?. 
Those days so “shocking slow” and tame! 
The world outside so “splendid” ! 
Incipient queen! upon her brow 
A crown, in faney, presses; 
She does not marvel, even now, 
At homage or caresses,— 
But takes them as her rightful dower; 
And ‘tis her wise opinion, 
’T were vain to wait another hour 
Ere claiming her dominion. 
Her coming kingdom, truly, is 
Like gorgeous Eastern story, 
Heaped high with diamonds, love and bliss, 
And days of power and glory. 
I pray the flowers of joy be strown 
Along its paths; and sorrow— 
May it be transient, and in tone 
Sweet wisdom for the morrow, 
O'er loyal hearts may she hold sway, 
Her life be rich in duty, 
While smiles and tears, each passing day, 
Etherealize her beauty. 
Meanwhile, dear maidens, stay your feet, 
Still sport quaint airs and graces, 
Nor let me grieve, along the street, 
To miss your charming faces. 
Mary LANGDON SAVAGE. 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


THE MORMON WOMEN. 


An example of “womanly dependence,” so called, has 
been shown lately in the conduct of the Mormon wo- 
men, Since the appearance of thg Cullum bill, the men 
of Utah seem to think there are other ways to make 
women useful; so they allow them to meet en masse, 
and consider the danger which threatens their cherished 
religion. They even make speeches, or read them, in 
which they distinctly tell us that they “have not come 
to defend woman's rights, as many honorable ladies are 
doing, but to advocate man’s. rights.” Noble souls! 
their lords and masters should clap their hands and 
shout for joy that they have got some one to maintain 
their cause. Is it possible the prophet of the Latter Day 
Saints and his followers supposed they could convince 
the people by such a sham meeting as that, of the con- 
tentedness and happiness of their wives ? 

In certain resolutions, the sisters express their “indig- 
nation,” and declare their loyalty by pronouncing the 
Cullum and Cragan bills “foul blots on our national es- 
cutcheon ;” that, “in their candid opinion, the presenta- 





tion of the aforesaid bills indicates a manifest degeneracy 
of the great men of our nation;” and that, “in case the 
bills in question shall pass .... and become a law,.... 
we, the ladies of Salt Lake City, shall exert all our in- 
fluence to aid in the support of our own State govern- 
ment.” What sister first read these resolutions? Did 
Brigham show them to one of his wives first, and ask 
her opinion thereon ? or did the worthy brethren think 
they could decide that question without female aid? 
Did the prophet himself write those little speeches, put- 
ting in such touching allusions to martyrs, ete., which 
he thought would best show forth the tender feelings of 
the sisters? or did he intrust it to some worthy broth- 
er’s skillful pen ? 

It is adreadful thing to believe that all those women are 
in favor of polygamy. Divers circumstances broughtthem 
there, and circumstances keep them there. Doubtless 
there are very many who are faithful believers, (we see 
such as would be walking our streets at all hours of day 
and night,) but not all, And it is only when taken 
away from the power and influence of the believers, that 
we can know how many would raise their hands and 
voices against it. The outward appearance may be fair, 
but the inward life of many must be full of all unclean- 
ness and bitterness. 

They need a power by which those who feel the fet- 
ters, and know the depth of the hell to which they are 
subjected, may clear themselves. Those others, to each 
of whom “Whited Sepulchre” may be affixed, will be in 
the minority, and in their vain attempt to stem the tide 
of truth and virtue will soon be swept out as a body, and 


| will remain only in single instances. 


Ought they not to have that power? F. P. 
LOWELL, MAss. 
—_—-—--- 


GREAT MEETING IN EDINBURGH. 


The Edinburgh Scotsman, of Jan. 18, devotes a whole 
page to a report of the proceedings of a public meeting 
held in Queen street Hall, on the previous evening, in 
favor of conferring the franchise on all women qualified 
as owners or occupiers of lands or houses in their own 
right. The hall was filled to overflowing, a considera- 
ble proportion of the assemblage being ladies. On the 
platform were Principal Sir Alexander Grant; Sir Da- 
vid Wedderburn, M.P.; Dr. Lyon Playfair, M.P.; Mr. 
Jacob Bright, M.P.; Mr. Duncan M’Laren, M.P.; Mr. 
Miller, M.P.; Professors Masson, Kelland and Calder- 
wood; Rev. Dr. Wallace, Old Greyfriars’; Mr. Adam 
Gitford, advocate; Councillors Mossman, Greig, Wor- 
mald, Murray, Miller and Bladworth; Dr. Bedford; 
Messrs. Edward Blyth, C. E.; William Smith; R. Cox, 
W.S.; William M’Crie; Hugh Rose, and John Carmi- 
chael. On the motion of Sir Alexander Grant, Mr. 
M’Laren, M.P., was called to the chair. 

Mr. M’Laren, on taking the chair, said he was sure, 
from the respectable appearance of the meeting, that 
his situation would be a complete sinecure, for he had 
no doubt they were all very much of one mind, that the 
cause which they had met to inaugurate in this city 
would have all their sympathies, and everything would 
be conducted with the greatest propriety. It would be 
out of place for him as chairman to enter into any 
lengthened remarks. He would, however, read letters 
of apology which had been received from gentlemen 
who were unable to be present. The first was from Sir 
Robert Anstruther, member for Fite, and a warm friend 
of the cause, (Applause.) It was addressed to the la- 
dies’ Committee, who had the merit of getting up the 
meeting themselves, without the interference of the 
gentlemen at all. (Applause.) Sir Robert regretted 
that he could not be present, but hoped to have an early 
opportunity of giving his assistance in Parliament—at 
least by his vote—and showing his sincere sympathy 
with the good cause which they had in hand, (Ap- 
plause.) Sir John Murray of Philiphaugh, although 
not able to be present, wished to say how much sym- 
pathy he had with the movement in favor of conferring 
the electoral franchise on females who were duly quali- 
tied. He trusted that justice would speedily be done to 
them, and their right to vote acknowledged by the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. ‘There 
were other letters from Mr. Macfie, the member for 
Leith; Sir C. Wentworth Dilke, Rev. D. E. Sanford, 
Key. Mr. M’Phail, Mr. M’Lennan, advocate; and Bailie 
Fyte, all of whom approved of the object of the meeting, 
but were unable to be present. 

Professor Calderwood then read the annual report of 
the Edinburgh Branch of the National Society for Wo- 
man Suffrage. It stated that the Society had been in 
organized operation for more than two years,and had 
directed its efforts to extend an interest in the cause of 
Woman Suffrage, by the circulation of thousands of 
pamphlets, many of them emanating from the ablest 
pens in the kingdom, by correspondence with other 
towns, and by endeavoring to organize kindred socie- 
ties throughout Scotland. These efforts had resulted in 
procuring from Scotland nearly 100 petitions to Parlia- 
ment, signed by upwards of 19.000 names. The number 
of petitions presented to Parliament altogether on the 
subject had been 540, with signatures amounting to 
126,475. 

It was said, “Ladies are too noble and too pure to 
meddle with politics.” But such an argument as that 
must be very awkward, if they were to reason that ladies 
were too good to exercise their influence in support of the 
political well-being of the nation. Either. the argument 
placed women too high, or it placed the political interests 
of the country far too iow., (Laughter and applause.) But 
as little could it be argued at the opposite extreme, as 
some men seemed still inclined to argue, that women 
were not possessed of the intellectual capacity to judge 
for themselves in political questions. The day had utter- 
ly gone past when it could be maintained before any audi- 
ence that women were destitute of intellectual capacity 
or a sufficient personal interest to entitle them to 
the exercise of the franchise. He thought it would be 
owned that this capacity was so generally in posses- 
sion of the women of the country, that people were 
decidedly prepared to admit their title in accordance 





with the uniform principle to také part with the men 
of the country in connection with all questions affect- 


|of suspense than to engage in the actual strife. 


ing its grandest interests. (Applause.) But, passing | 


away from the merely apologetic, he would urge that it 
was for the interest of the state that women should | 
be allowed to exercise the right of vote. He held, in- 
deed, that justice ought to be done, all interest apart, 
and that the nation was great in so far as it stood to the 
pure principle of justice, refusing to bend in considera- 
tion of any fears which might be awakened. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Jacob Bright, M. P., said:—In speaking on that | 
subject he was met with one difliculty, which, so far as 
he knew, did not present itself in regard to any other 
great political question, the difficulty, namely, of having 
nothing to answer. The opponents of the cause did not 
present any argumentative opposition; they were either 
unable or unwilling to reason. It was said that it was 
the characteristic of women to act upon feeling and not 
upon reason. It seemed to him that the opponents of | 
Woman Sutfrage found themselves generally in that 
peculiar intellectual attitude. (Applause.) Now, why 
should women be subject to electoral disabilities? No- 
body in England had been able to answer that question. 
Could anybody in Seotland answer it? Scotland con- 
tinued to furnish great reasoners upon almost every | 
conceivable question. Was there anybody in the pres- 
ent meeting, or out of it, who could tell him why wo- | 
men should be deprived of all Parliamentary representa- 
tion? Why, for example, the women of Edinburgh | 
should have no direct and constitutional means of in- 
fluencing the members for Edinburgh when legislation | 
was in progress which might vitally affect their interests. | 
Nobody would deny that women were injured by bad, 
and benefitted by good laws, precisely as men were; | 
they lad as deep an interest as men in the wise prog- | 
ress of legislation; nay, he would undertake to show, | 
if it were necessary, that they had a deeper interest than | 
men, because they were the weaker portion of society, | 
and the weak were more interested than the strong in | 
impartial and just laws. (Cheers.) 
He had heard it asked whether women would like to | 
be compeiled, for example, to defend their country ? | 
Well, nobody was compelled to defend this country; 
both men and women in that room were on an equal 
footing in that respect, The defense of this country 
was a voluntary matter. But if women did not choose 
to go out to battle, they gave lives dearer than their own 
to the perils of battle; and he was not sure that it 
was not a harder thing to stay at home in the anguish 


(Cheers.) But did they take no nearer part? They 
all knew what took place in the Crimea—they knew 
what Miss Florence Nightingale and her companions 
did; and they had read what occurred in America, 
where thousands and tens of thousands of noble-mind- 
ed women went to attend on mutilated men; and he 
was not sure that it did not require greater heroism and 
more sustained courage to attend upon the wounded 
and dying, without any kind of excitement, than it did 
to confront the perils of the battle-field, where there 
were so many circumstances to sustain the courage of 
those who had even none at all. (Laughter and cheers.) 
He knew of no reason for the electoral disabilities of 
women. He knew of some reasons which, if there 
were to be electoral disabilities at all, would lead him to 
begin elsewhere. Women were less criminal than men, 
and they were more temperate. Women were less vi- 
cious in their habits than men—they were more thrifty 
and more provident—they gave more to the family and 
took less to themselves. (Cheers and slight hissing.) 
These were moral qualities a statesman could not afford 
to disdain when he was forming the constituencies from | 
which should be created the House of Commons for | 
governing the British Empire. Up to this time men | 
had almost exclusively governed the world, and he be- | 
lieved those who knew most of the world would least | 
boast of the results that had been achieved. 

If women had votes, if one-sixth of our constituency | 
were composed of women, they might rely upon it that 
there would not be a question which affected them as a 
class which would not be scrupulously attended to by 
the members of Parliament. We should have in every 
town and county a band of women better informed than 
the rest of their sex, doing all in their power to create 
a public opinion on those questions to which he had re- | 
ferred; we would have women in general very much | 
better instructed on public questions, and if they raised | 
the women they raised the whole of society. (Cheers.) 
There was one agreeable feature about this question— | 
it ought to lead, and it could lead, to no kind of ill-feel- | 
ing. The claim, so far as it had been urged, had been | 
met, so far as‘he knew, in a remarkably tair and just 
spirit by the generality of men in the United Kingdom, 
Wherever it had been put before a constituency, or sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons, it had been received 
with a degree of approbation which nobody a little while 
ago could have believed possible. When that distin- 
guished writer, Mr. Mill, (prolonged cheering,) intro- 
duced this question on the only oceasion it had up to 
this moment been introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, he carried with him some seventy or eighty mem- 
bers of Parliament into the lobby—in fact; he had about 
one-third of all who were present voting in favor of his 
proposition. But if they looked at the character of 
those men who voted with him, their public position, the 
large constituencies which they represented, they might 
weil be surprised at the amount of feeling exhibited on 
this subject. Again, last session when a proposition was 
made to admit the women of England and Wales to 
the manicipal franchise, it was unanimously passed by 
both Houses of Parliament. That was an important step. 
It admitted women to the municipal suffrage in over two 
hundred towns in England and Wales, of course including 
the largest towns in the country. It admitted women to 
the polling-booth; it did not wait till we had voting 
papers or the ballot. It did more; it sent them to the 
polling-booth once every year, not once in four or five 
years. The passing of the Municipal Act had broken 
down completely every argument that could ever be 
urged upon this question in the House of Commons. 
(Cheers.) 


We regret that we cannot find room for the whole of 
Mr. Bright’s sensible and pertinent speech. He was fol- 
lowed by Professor Masson, Rev. Dr. Wallace, and Sir 
David Wedderburn, M. P., in very cogent and able 
speeches. The last named gentleman concluded by 


moving— 


“That this meeting rejoice to learn that Mr. Jacob 
Bright, Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, and Edward Ry- 
land have agreed to bring in a bill, during the ensuing 
session of Parliament, to remove the electoral disabili- 
ties under which women now suffer, and this meeting 
resolve to use their utmost efforts to support thesmeas- 
ure, and authorize the chairman at. the proper time to 














forward a petition to Parliament in favor of the bill.” 


This motion was seconded by Mr. Edward Blyth, and 
carried by acclamation. 

Professor Masson concluded his speech as follows :— 

Having now alluded to the usual sentimental objec- 
tions to our proposal, allow me finally to answer a ques- 
tion often put by advocates of the laissez faire school 
of political economy, aitd in precise terms to me, on this 
oceasion, by an eminent literary man of ourcity: “Why 
tease women with questions of suffrage till they ask for 
it?” Many do ask for it, though undoubtedly the great 
majority do not; and it would be a marvel if they did, 
brought up as they have been in subjection to men, and 
with cultivated sentiments, but uncultivated intellects. 
If all of them did see at once the immense advantages, 
social and educational, which they would receive by en- 
franchisement, then all the subjection of centuries, and 
the miserable style of education to which they have been 
confined, would have produced no effect. But the very * 
absence of an universal demand on the part of women 
shows what deep effects these causes have produced. 
-+..++. dust as history tells us that slaves never ask for 
enfranchisement, though they do ask for amelioration of 
their condition, and as the ery for reform does not begin 
with the ignorant but with the educated, so cannot we 
expect women, kept under subjection by the law of men, 
and estranged from public affairs, to rise above the hopes 
and customs of their class, and shout to their own aec- 
cord for political equality. (Applause.) Yet what does 
the present movement mean? It is not confined to this 
city, or limited to a few districts. It is a wave of public 
opinion rising in height and in power. Already the 
great universities of England are beginning to be moved 
by it, and are admitting women to examinations. Every 
large provincial town is organizing courses for their 
higher instruction. Under its influence our Legislature 
has been shamed into giving them an instalment of 
equal social rights, by protecting the earnings of wives 
when they are deserted by their husbands. The upper 
classes of society have learned how to cheat the law by 
fathers protecting their daughters from conjugal tyran- 
ny, through the fictions of marriage settlements. Wo- 
men are everywhere asserting their rights to oecupa- 
tions, and are fi,ling them in a manner which extorts 
admiration from unwilling men. (Applause.) ' 

We must find space for the following quotation from 
Rev. Dr. Wallace’s speech :-— 

“If £+ human energy and character was the thing 
that should be consulted, he wanted to know why it was 
not as good when it came in a feminine form as when 
it came in a masculine form. (Laughter and applause.) 
He might be told that the fact that it was possessed by 
a female made all the difference in the world. To him 
the inference seemed precisely the opposite. He thought 
that when the qualification happened to be in female 
possession, that was the reason they should desire to 
consult it, because woman saw life and saw public affairs 
from a special point of view—from a point of view which 
could be approached and taken possession of by none 
other than herself. She was able to see special wrongs 
which required to he redressed, and she saw special ben- 
eficial social arrangements that were worthy. being tried, 
and that in many cases deserved to be enacted, that 


» 


| could not come before the eye and observation of any 


human being not placed precisely in her own position. 


| So that by denying anything in the form of public life 


direct or indirect to women, they were shutting them- 
selves out from a most important sphere of information 
and suggestion requisite to make up the full comple- 
ment of those materials which should come before them 
in deliberating and arriving at conclusions upon any 
public or social matters. (Applause.) 

He sympathized entirely with previous speakers in 
the difficulty of saying anything ik the way of proof in 
favor of the position they wished to take up. There 
were some things so simple and self-evidencing that they 
could not be proved, He fancied the multiplication ta- 
ble was a thing that no man would undertake to prove, 
or, if he did, he was sure he would not succeed. But it 
seemed to him almost as much a work of supereroga- 
tion to ask a great meeting like the present to lend 
strength to so clear and self-evidencing a proposition as 
that they were met in favor of. He thought the people 
who ought to hold a meeting were those who objected. 
It was upon them that the burden of proof lay, and if 
he were the committee of ladies who had had the get- 
ting up of the present great demonstration, he would 
be very much tempted to present the bill of expenses to 
the male sex at large—-(laughter)—and enforce payment 
by action at law, if necessary. 

What he wanted to see was that a useless, and, as he 
believed, a pernicious restriction upon human freedom 
should be removed, and that the framework of society 
should be so fashioned that men and women should be 
allowed to shake themselves into their right places and 
relationships to one another, according to the grand and 
simple and wise laws of nature, without any interfer- 
ence from the artificial regulations and restrictions made 
by short-sighted mortals, with the view, as they thought, 
of improving nature, but very often only with the effect 
of obstructing her action, and disfiguring her beauty. 
( Applause.) 





Last Sunday-week, a woman appeared at Dashaway 
Hall during the meeting of the Lyceum for Self-Cul- 
ture. Probably no one there had ever seen her before, 
yet all were interested in the sad story she related. Her 
only child, a little girl of four years, was stolen from 
her home last November, during the absence of her par- 
ents, and the mother had traveled ever since to. find 
some traces of her. Her funds were exhausted, and 
she was compelled to ask strangers for a shelter and 
means to prosecute her Search. Every heart was 
touched. A collection of over fifty dollars was taken, 
and given to her. It is pleasant to learn that she has 
since received telegrams stating that her little one is 
safe in St. Louis, and that she is now om her way to 
meet her.—San Francisco Pioneer. 





PROBABLY the most singular piece of news that we 
shall ever be called upon to chronicle, and the strangest * 
that has ever been announced from. the National Capi- 
tal, is the circumstance of the new Senator from Missis- 
sippi, Mr. Revel, colored, making his appearance on the 
floor on Monday, and being assigned.to the only vacant 
seat, on the extreme corner of the Republican side. 
When Jefferson Davis vacated his seat, nine years ago 
nearly, he could never haye dreamed that Mississippi 
would so soon send a colored man to be his successor. 
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* It was then shown that all powers and rights are consti- 
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WHY WOMEN OUGHT TO BE THE POLITICAL EQUALS 
. OF MEN. 


I propose, in a short series of occasional articles, to 
discuss certain fundamental questions of human nature 
and human history, and thereby develop the reasons 
which the title of this article calls for. ° 

The first question in the lqgical order is that of na- 
ture; and I will attempt to show that the use of the 
ballet and the exercise of all political franchises are the 
NATURAL right of EVERY human person. 

Rights are the correlatives of powers; that. is, the 
possession of powers directly and necessarily carries 
with it the right to the full and fitting exercise of those 
powers. These are of no value to their possessor, ex- 
cept as they can be exercised. Indeed, they are the 
very instrumentalities with which a being is endowed 
for the purpose of enabling it by their use to attain its 
end. But the supreme end of a moral agent, a person, 
is the attainment of the highest good of the moral uni- 
verse, in which its own highest good is involved. 
President Hopkins says, “that the highest good would 
be from the activity of the highest powers in a right re- 
lation to their highest object.” Would it not be more ac- 
curate to say of all the powers? A person can attain 
his end, then, only by the complete and harmonious use 
for that purpose of all his powers. The possession of 
powers by a person carries with it, therefore, by a natu- 
ral necessity, the right, aye, and the duty, to use them for 
that end. 

All powers, and therefore rights, are constitutional ; 
that is, they inhere in the organic structure of the be- 
ing possessing them. Creature moral agents receive 
theirs as endowments. Nothing can emerge actually 
into the universe except it has already inhered con- 
stitutionally in that out of which it springs. “The 
stream cannot rise higher than its fountain.” Water 
can flow only as God in the structure of the physical 
universe has ordained it to flow. Mankind is a creation 

just as truly as water is a creation, and its constitutidn 
is equally ordained of God. Therefore, human persons 
can only act through the channels of the organism God 
has given them. In other words, all action must be the 
exercise of constitutional powers. This fact has been 
expressed in a concrete form by the proverb, “A poet is 
born, not made.” If a man has eyes, he can use them; 
but if he has none, he can never make any for himself. 
As with the body, so with the whole man. God must 
first endow him with powers before he can act. It has 
already been seen that the possession of powers neces- 
sarily involves the possession of correlative rights. God, 
therefore, by endowing mankind with any given powers, 
in the nature of the case endowed them with the right 
to the full, free and fitting use of those powers. 

The capacity to vote is involved in free moral agency. 
This will appear if it can be shown that voting is mere- 
ly one form among many of the use of the powers which 
constitute a man a moral agent. 

A human moral agent must possess the following 
powers: He must have a reason with which to see 
pure principles, those axioms of action which afford an 
absolute standard for its criticism. He must also have 
an understanding to supply the practical methods 
through which the axioms of the reason are to be real- 
ized in action; and a sense which gives him the facts 
calling for action. He must have, moreover, a sensibility 
through which the feeling of obligation to act shall 
arise in view of opportunity and ability; and a will 
which can both choose ends and means, and give the 
command to execute what it has chosen. But all these 
powers are the very powers which constitute a man a 
voter. In voting, precisely the same faculties are exert- 
ed as in any other moral act, and in substantially the 
same way. This will appear from an illustration. Not 
long ago slavery was a subject which confronted every 
American voter. The facts he learned through his 
senses. He estimated the moral character of the sys- 
tem by comparing it wigh the standard in his reason. 
He then decided upon what principle he would act. 
Afterward, through: his understanding, he considered 
what courses of conduct he might pursue, and selected 
that one which pleased him most. Having thus chosen 
his principle, and selected his method, he proceeded to 
execute his decision, and voted accordingly. In other 
cases he would, for instance, have bought a stock of 
goods, or started in the cars on a journey, or done what- 
ever else was requisite to carry out the conclusions to 
which he, by the exercise of his powers as a moral 
agent, had arrived; but in this case he simply voted; 
for that was the way to carry out that conclusion. 

I have thus logically reached the result that the right 
to vote is a natural right, as the following resumé of 
argument will show. It was shown that the possession 
of powers carries with it, in the nature of the case, the 
right to the full and fitting exercise of those powers. 


‘tutional, are put by our Creator into the very structure 
of our being. It has finally been shown that the ability 
ito vote inheres in moral agency; or that voting is mere- 
ly one of the functions of a human moral agent; or yet. 
.again, the voting is the exercise, in a normal manner, of 
the powers of a moral agent when applied to govern- 
‘ment, 
It is objected that voting is a mechanical act, only a 
<convenient contrivance. The mere putting of the paper 
into the box is; but this is not voting. Voting is the 
expression, by some exterior form, of the interior proc- 
ess of a moral agent concerning, for instance, a govern- 
mental question. Grant that the muscular act of the 
hand in depositing the paper is mechanical. Grant that 
the ballot-box.and ballot are a governmental contrivance. 
These are’but -the paraphernalia of voting. They are 
-but the method through which the moral process of 
‘the person is.expressed. The right of the person is to 
some form of expression, and to the best the people can 
devise. The form is not voting,—is nothing. What the 
person does through the form is voting,—is everything. 





The result thug reached is of the greatest importance. 


Government is the supreme instrument through which 
a human person can exercise its functions as a moral 
agent. This appears from the fact that it has the wid- 
est scope of any. It exercises the right of “eminent 
domain” over all lands within its jurisdiction. It de- 
termines all questions of property. Every form of hu- 
man operation is subject to it, and it allows no rival. 
Being the supreme instrument, every subject has the 
greatest interest in it. Being also the vastest effort of 
man, it affords him the widest field for the exercise of 
his powers. But since every human person has the 
right to the full and legitimate use of his moral facul- 
ties, a fortiori has he the right to their use on this field, 
where they can have the widest sweep and the largest 
development. 

Woman is a human moral agent as much asa man is. 
Equally with man she has reason, understanding, sensi- 
bility, will, and a body with all its senses. Thus she 
has all the powers of a moral agent, and so all the pow- 
ers of a voter. In the nature of the case, therefore, she 
has the natural right to vote. But rights involve cor- 
responding duties. She is, therefore, in duty bound to 
vote. 

Thus is made plain the absurdity of Dr. Bushnell’s 
chapter entitled “No right of suffrage absolute in man ;” 
especially that portion in which he asserts that the bal- 
lot was conferred as “a question of benefit concerned” 
by the community. “The stream cannot rise higher 
than its fountain.” If a million individual persons, as 
such, have not the ability to vote, their association to- 
gether as a community cannot confer it upon them. 
And so is it with the right to vote. A man cannot give 
what he does not possess. A million men who are des- 
titute of that right can never confer it upon even one 
person. Out of nothing, no something can ever come. 
God alone is the source of the capacity to vote, and the 
right to vote; and these can only be possessed by those 
upon whom he confers them. 

It will be objected that if voting is a natural right, 
then infants possess it, and should vote. This objection 
grows out of the failure to distinguish between rights 
and the conditions under which they may be exercised. 
The infant has the natural right to vote, but is not in 
such a condition that it is able to exercise its right. 
How the infant has the right, and yet is not in the condi- 
tion to vote, may be illustrated by a parable of the acorn. 
The acorn is not an oak, but the germ of an oak, in which 
are wrapped up the rudimentary forms of the root, 
stem and branch of the oak, that may be hereafter. So 
the infant is not a moral agent, but the germ of a moral 
agent, in which are enwrapped all the rudimentary forms 
of all the powers of a moral agent; and it is planted in 
this world that .it may grow and develop and unfold, 
until all its rudimentary forms have become actual pow- 
ers, and the full time has come for it to exercise them. 

NATICK, Mass. JESSE H. JoNEs. 





To THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—As you announce that 
your columns are open to me to point out “wherein” 
you have misrepresented me in your review of “Ecce 
Femina,” I will examine some feature of your article in 
detail. ; 

While brief extracts do not necessarily misrepresent, 
it is true that you have taken the liberty to select such 
sentences, or parts of sentences, as would convey to the 
reader of your review a meaning quite unlike that which 
would be conveyed to a reader of the book. For in- 
stance, you say, “He claims to have convicted the latter 
(Mr. Mill) of writing a book (on “The Subjection of Wo- 
men’) ‘wretchedly imperfect and superficial.” This 
was a very shrewd way of mutilating the original sen- 
tence, in order that you might show the world what a 
conceited little fool the author was. The real state of 
the case is this: On pages 38—9, Mill’s own language is 
quoted, in which he says, “We may safely assert that the 
knowledge which men can acquire of women, even as 
they have been and are, without reference to what they 
might be, is wretchedly imperfect and superficial.” My 
own remarks on this statement, on page 40, read as fol- 
lows: “He proves not only enough, but too much for his 
own cause. If we believe Mill, we must conclude that, 
at present, we have no means of telling whether wo- 
men are inferior, equal, or superior to men; and, farther, 
we must also conclude that the knowledge which Mr. 
Mill has of the subject on which he has written a book 
is wretchedly imperfect and superficial.” You omit the 
double marks of quotations, so that the reader would 
suppose that those four words were mine instead of 
Mill’s. As you represent that matter, the coloring is 
entirely false, and your statement is only partly true. 

Again, you quote from page 45, “The greater part of 
the unfairness of Mill’s book consists in the sly, easy, 
and misleading manner in which he gets over those 
points which would be likely to provoke opposition.” 
You did not quote this verbatim; but as you preserved 
the meaning without mutilation, so far there is no rea- 
son to complain. But this sentence is so modified in the 
book by what precedes and follows, that it misrepresents 
the spirit of the writer, when quoted alone or in con- 
nection with the clauses as given in your article. 

By garbling to such an extent that you pluck three 
words from the rest of the sentence, you try to make 
me contradict myself. To show you the unfairness of 
this, let me try the same process on your review. In 
one breath you say, “Our author is commendably can- 
did,” but anon he is “false in statement, slanderous in 
imputation,” and “utterly beneath criticism.” This 
would wrest your meaning most basely; for every one 
who reads your whole article must see that you only 
granted “our author” the merit of candor ona few 
points, for the sake of proving him a fool in general. In 
almost any book, you can pick out sentences and parts 
of sentences in this way, and manufacture a meaning to 
suit yourself. If you had been willing to give your 
readers a fair representation of my feelings toward the 
Innoyators, I do not see how you could have given them 


following on page 210: “We do not accuse the Innova- 
tors of intending to aggravate the evils against which 
they declaim, but their intemperate zeal and unreasona- 
ble language have produced these results.” Again, on 
page 238, “However good the intentions of those blind 
enthusiasts who have been trying to ridicule and cast 
contempt upon the duties of a wife and mother, and 
have been teaching that there are other positions, high- 
er and more honorable, which women should seek, yet 
facts show that they are sowing the seeds of death ; hence 
we claim that they should be strangled by public opin- 
ion.” The facts and the author’s comments upon them 
are given on page 211-12, and the pages following. But 
on page 235, in addressing the Innovators, he says, “Per- 
haps you think that we have done you injustice in this 
chapter ; but we will retract any opinion we have ex- 
pressed, when you give us the facts, and a better inter- 
pretation of them than we have given.” I might quote 
more in the same spirit. You make me contradict my- 
self by omitting what was made prominent in the book. 

The tenor of the book, fairly represented, is something 
like this:—Although the majority of the Innovators are 
probably thoughtful, intelligent, high-minded, philan- 
thropic and well-meaning men and women, yet they 
have allowed their enthusiasm to overcome their judg- 
ment; and, by their intemperate zeal and exaggerated 
as well as one-sided statements, have aggravated the evils 
which they wished to remove. No one would get that 
impression of the book from your unfair combination of 
words and sentences. You gave your readers no hint 
of the statistics and other facts upon which I based my 
statements. If any advocate of Woman Suffrage says, 
“T have not done such and such a thing, and have not 
given aid or comfort to those who have,” then I reply, 
“The coat does not fit; you need not put it on.” 

You say, “Now he admits that the cause of temper- 
ance might be promoted by the enforcement of prohibito- 
ry laws, if women were allowed to vote; anon, he thinks 
they would ultimately become as intemperate as the 
men.” If you refer to what is said on pages 26-7, your 
statement is not absolutely false; but it is a misrepre- 
sentation, although it is cunningly worded, so that you 
can escape the reproach of unfairness by a quibble. Your 
words will bear two meanings; but the reader of your 
article would naturally think that there was a contra- 
diction in my statements; when, in the book, there is 
not an approach to one. 

On the subject of women’s labor, you garble to such 
an extent that the feader of your article would conclude 
that I had little or no sympathy with laboring women, 
when, in fact, I urged that they should be assisted, not 
by loud talk, to be sure, but by practical measures, 
You quote, “The boasted increase of the number of fe- 
male employments has proved more of a curse than a 
blessing,” but you were fair (?) enough not to finish the 
sentence, which reads, “Women have been led to forsake 
the healthy duties of a housekeeper, and engage in un- 
healthy shops, where they have lost both physical and 
moral vigor.” 

From page 223, you give the following: “Women’s wel- 
fare, as well as man’s, requires that her wages continue 
to be much less than his—perhaps one-half as much” ; 
yet you do not give your readers a hint that there is 
any proof to sustain this position, nor would they guess 
that the next sentence is, “This seems absurd and con- 
tradictory at first ; but let us examine the circumstances.” 
What author is safe in stating what he admits to be a 
seeming contradiction, if the newspapers are allowed to 
quote the paradox, without the admission or a hint as 
to the existence of proof? You could have given on 
the next page this passage: “That the wife may re- 
main at home, it is necessary for the husband to be able 
to earn the wages of two; so that, in one sense, wo- 
men’s wages are as high as men’s, when they receive 
half as much, as what he earns belongs not to himself 
merely, but to the family, and is used for its support. If 
a man who earns his living by manual labor were obliged 
to pay a female servant to assist his wife as much as his 
own wages amounted to, there would be nothing left to 
support the family.” To explain this more fully, it 
would be necessary to quote several pages. 

To show the unfairness of all your misrepresentations 
in that article would take several columns more; and I 
will do it if you wish to give me the space. You were not 
obliged to give as many quotations as you did; but I 
claim that when you did quote, you were bound in jus- 
tice to convey to your readers the spirit and meaning of 
the writer, without mutilation and without distortion. 

You have given about forty extracts from “Ecce 
Femina.” In using: one-half of these, or thereabouts, 
you have either directly mutilated the meaning of the 
book, or introduced them in such a way that your read- 
ers would not get the same meaning as the readers of 
the book would get. It is not possible for me to believe 
that this was all accidental. 

You accuse me of making false statements. You will 
please point them out. If your accusation is true, it is but 
just that I should take them back; if it is not, it is but 
just that you should withdraw the accusation. 


Respectfully yours, 
CARLOS WHITE. 
HANOVER, N. H., Jan. 31. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


There will be a Mass Convention of the friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage in Plum street Hall, at Vineland, N. J., 
commencing on Friday evening, Feb. 18th, and continu- 
ing during Saturday and evening. <A. J. and Mary F. 
Davis, of Orange, N. J., Miss Mary Grew, of Philadel- 
phia, John Whitehead, Esq.,and Lucy Stone, of Newark, 
Hon. Jas. H. Nixon and J. W. Newlin, Esq., of Millville, 
will be present and address the meeting. Other speak- 
ers of note are expected. 

The object of the meeting is to take measures towards 
forming county societies, auxiliary to the State organi- 
zation, and the promotion of the cause generally. All 
friends of the cause are cordially invited to be present. 

Signed,—John Gage, Portia Gage, Rev. Oscar Clute, 
C. B. Campbell, Sarah T. H. Pearson, 8. G. Sylvester, 
Estelle Thompson, Susan P. Fowler, Mrs. Clara Paul, 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


A resolution proposing a Woman Suffrage amendment 
to the constitution of Ohio was introduced in the Leg- 
islature of that State on Monday. 


The British Quarterly Review, for January, praises 
Mrs. Whitney’s new book, “Hitherto,” very warmly, 
and makes some judicious criticisms. 

“Secretary of Home Affairs” is the new department 
office’ which it is proposed to create at Washington, 
The best man for that place is a woman.—Chicago Post, 

The Carolinska Institute, in Stockholm, has expressed 
its willingness to admit female students to its lectures 
in the public hall. Instruction in anatomy will be given 
to ladies separately. * 


The Edinburgh Society for Promoting the Employ- 
ment of Women has issued its eighth annual report. 
The number of new applicants for permanent employ- 
ment during the year has been 106, including 41 resi- 
dent governesses, 11 companions, 19 matrons, and 10 0 
a miscellaneous character. 


Cerro Gordo Williams has just married Mrs. H. Lind- 
say Hamilton, of Mount Sterling, Kentucky, a noted fe- 
male secessionist, who had a rebel company named af- 
ter her in the late war. Well, General Williams has 
gone through three wars—Florida, Mexico and the Re- 
bellion. It remains to be seen whether he will stand 
this one. 

Stutsman, the Winnipeg leader, when a member of 
the Dakota Legislature, about a year ago, introduced 
and carried through one branch a bill establishing Wo- 
man Suffrage, which was incorrectly reported to have 
become a law, and to have inade that territory the pio- 
neer in introducing this political reform, an honor that 
Wyoming has now secured for herself. 

It is a little singular that Governor Claflin did not 
allude to the Woman Sutfrage question in his message 
to the Legislature. This question is agitating the peo- 
ple of the Commonwealth a good deal more than the 
enfranchisement of the Indians of Cape Cod, to which 
he makes special reference. It is understood, however, 
that the Governor favors Woman Suttrage. 


Two English “misses” made themselves somewhat 
conspicuous in the (Ecumenical Council, by mounting 
on the benches above the kneeling multitude, and sur- 
veying with their opera-glasses the Pope as he pro- 
nounced the benediction in the Council.. The Pope, 
with a mild smile, pointed them out to some of the car- 
dinals, but no alarming consequences have overtaken 
them. Probably the Pope gallantly considers ladies, 
like himself, infallible. 

Both our Massachusetts Senators are persistent in ask- 
ing Congress for a pension fur Mrs. Lincoln. Mr. Sum- 
ner named $5000 a year, and was defeated. Now Gen. 
Wilson suggests $2000, and will be more likely to get it. 
In spite of the disgust which this woman’s conduct has 
excited among all right feeling Americans, men or wo- 
men, it is right that the country should hold her and her 
younger children as among those legitimately entitled 
to the bounty of the nation. We hope Congress will 
vote them the money, and say as little about it as pos- 
sible. 

Mrs. Harold, of Dentday, Jo Davis county, Ill, who 
recently became insane in religious matters, on Tues- 
day morning, in the absence of her husband, obtained a 
razor and attempted to cut her throat. Her daughter 
snatched it from her, and ran toward an out-house to 
hide it, but the mother overtook her, and after a strug- 
gle regained the razor, and was about to draw it across 
her throat the second time when another daughter, 
fifteen years old, placed her hand there, and received a 
terrible gash, The mother then succeeded in cutting 
her throat from ear to ear, dying immediately. 

The trial of Mrs. Jane Dixon, at Rockford, IIL, for 
the murder of her husband, Banks 8S. Dixon, is on trial 
in that city, and creates much interest. This is the 
case of the wife shooting her husband, from whom she 
had parted, during a visit he paid her at a room in her 
boarding-house ; the alleged cause being that she sup- 
posed that he had come to take from her an infant 
child, he having already taken from her their little boy. 
She was at the time, and is still, an invalid, and had 
left her husband on account of his cruelty and stingi- 
ness, The defense set up in her behalf is insanity, 
She is the daughter of Mr. Lake, a respectable citizen. 


Alice and Phoebe Cary have been addressed in poesy 
by Whittier, who sent them a copy of his “New Eng- 
land Ballads” as a Christmas gift; and this is the way 
he stated his views on the fly-leaf:— 

“To Alice and Phoebe Cary, 
Who trom the farm-tields singing came 
The song whose echo now is tame, 
And to the great false city took 
The honest hearts of Clovernook, 
And made their home beside the sea 
The trysting-place of Liberty. 

From their old friend, 

Joun G. WHITTIER.” 

In Mary Russell Mitford’s Life, just published by the 
Harpers, Mis$ Mitfordgmakes this curious remark about 
Margaret Fuller: “They say she was insupportable at 
Boston, but became better at New York, where she was 
treated only as a lion; better still at Paris, where she 
knew a little French; still better in England, where she 
was talked over by Carlyle; and really good and inter- 
esting in Italy, where the woman took completely the 
place of the sibyl. A curious story was told of her hus- 
band, Ossoli, whom Margaret thought had a taste for 
sculpture. She went to an eminent sculptor, and asked, 
‘Would he admit him tohisstudio?’ ‘Certainly, replied 
the artist, and questioned Ossoli on his vocation. He 
said if he had any taste or talent, it was for sculpture; 
and afoot for a model, with proper clay, was put into 
his hands. <A fortnight after, Ossoli brought back the 
model and his copy, in which the great toe was placed 








such extracts as you did, to the exclusion of such as the 


Dr. D. W. Allen and others. 


on the wrong®side of the foot!” 
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WANTED---A MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


As the cause of equal rights progresses, nearly all the 
occupations formerly considered the exclusive property 
of men will be shared by women. In no one depart- 
ment will there probably be so many applicants for ad- 
mission as into the medical profession. This result of 
the effort to elevate women already shows itself in the 
demand they are making for opportunities to acquire a 
medical education. It is true, women physicians are no 
novelty, but the few who have graduated have done so 
under the most perplexing circumstances. Medical 
colleges we have in abundance, but, strange as the state- 
ment may appear, there iswot, in the whole length and 
breadth of the land, one worthy the name. 

Two years ago, in Cleveland, Ohio, “The Women’s 
Homeeopathic Medical College” was formed. At this 
time it is “doing as well as could be expected,” consid- 
ering its name. The women, after having the doors of 
the homceopathie as well as old-school colleges shut in 


_ Correspondence. 








OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Our great metropolis is just now a little sulky and 
out of sorts. The weather is unseasonable; no sleigh- 
| ing, no skating, no promise of ice for next summer, no 
| bracing and frosty airs. Gray mists roll up from the 
| East river, are joined by fogs from the North river, and 
the island of Manhattan is blotted out. The church- 
spires rise like imploring index fingers, signalling the 
far-off heavens where a world has gone down. Above, 
and around, is a moist, unsavory atmosphere, freighted 
with colds, coughs and rheumatic pains. The relaxing 
warmth hints pestilence, and the all-pervading damp- 
ness the speedy dissolution of all things. 

Business is dull, politics discouraging, the cost of liv- 
ing distracting. “The people of this world,” says Mr. 
Beecher, “are divided into two classes—those who se- 








their faces, determined to set up business for themselves, 
and ghus a new college was instituted. 

It is to be regretted they did not profit by their ex- 
perience, and extend to others that charity and liberality | 


crete gall, and those who secrete honey;” but a more 
comprehensive classification was made by an observant 
spinster, who had seen something of life and the ways 


so long denied to them. Strange enough, they not only | of the world. “There are two sorts of people,” said she, 


shut their door to their brothers and husbands, but to 
hundreds of their own sex. The name they adopted 
does that most effectually. Here we have the old story 
of the Puritans fleeing to escape persecution, and then 
tormenting the Quakers! 

What is the use of fighting against the inevitable? 
Not a sound argument can be used against the coédu- 
cation of the sexes, while scores can be produced in fa- 
vor. The natural common sense of the people says at 
once, by instinct as it were, educate together. Expe- 
rience at Oberlin and other places proves the practice 
correct. Why should medical education be ‘an excep- 
tion? Singular inconsistency which admits the male 
practitioner to the sacred precincts of a woman’s cham- 
ber, yet squirms with prudish modesty in his company 
at the lecture-room ! ‘ 

But that word, defining the particular pathy of the 
college, is the greatest bar to its prosperity. Is it pos- 
sible that that system is all right, and others all wrong? 
Look at the long list of names from the days of Hippo- 
crates to the present time; have they added nothing to 
the general stock of knowledge? In the whole list, is 
there not one worthy of imitation? There are hun- 
dreds of women who cannot put this straight jacket 
on the spirit of investigation. They have heard of 
other medical teachers than Hahneman, and see suc- 
cess attend the practice of Botanics and Hydropaths as 
well as “Old School.” They will not be content with 
the teachings of man. Should the student of history 
read only one author? In astronomy or geology must 
we confine our attentions to the theories and teachings 
of one professor only? Knowledge cannot be confined 
in the narrow limits of sects and pathies; and that 
college commits a grave error when it attempts to stifle 
inquiry and blot out the lessons of experience. 

Therefore we expect the demand, “Wanted—A Medi- 
cal College.” One that will admit both sexes; one that 
will teach facts, no matter from what source’ derived ; 
one that will not ostracize its students and graduates if 
they experiment with the teachings of other schools. 
Why will not some one of the many medical colleges 
in this country adopt this liberal platform, and thus con- 
fer a blessing on humanity ? Cc. H. M. 

CLEVELAND, O. 





EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


Gov. Robinson, of Kansas, writes in the following en- 
couraging manner :— 

Isend you ten dollars for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 
I like the paper much, and cannot afford to miss reading 
the thoughts of such men and women as its editors are, 
when I can get them once a week, and for three dollars 
a year. I am especially pleased that Mr. Garrison has 
found another pulpit from which “regular ministra 
tions” may be expected. Such men as Garrison, Phil- 
lips, and Pillsbury have no right to keep silence till 
there shall be no wrongs to right; and Lam glad each 
has an organ through which he can reach the people. 

Very truly, C. RoBInson. 

Hon. J. T. Dow, of Wisconsin, sends greeting as fol- 
lows :— 

I congratulate you on the neat and comely appear- 
ance of the paper. May it reap an abundant harvest! 
With the ability connected with the editorial depart- 
ment it cannot fail to succeed. We hail with joy every 
attempt to inculcate the principles of universal equality 
before the law; and will endeavor, in a feeble way, to 
cooperate with you in obtaining and diffusing the light 


of Him, who is “no respecter of persons.” , 

Senator Pomeroy sends a good word from Washing- 
ton with his subscription :— 

Will you send me the WoMAN’s JouRNAL? I want 
the paper, and I want to support every instrumentality 
designed and adapted to enfranchise every American 
citizen. I am for the citizen—without regard to nation- 
ality, race, or sex. Put the ballot into the hand of ev- 
ery citizen. It is its own educator, its own protector. 
And secure the only type of American Republicanism 
worth preserving. I am faithfully, and truly, ete., 

8. C. POMEROY. 


a niaoantiesicileladaiaan icant 

THE trustees of the Northwestern University, last 
summer, voted that women, as well as men, should en- 
joy all its privileges. President Haven says that many 
young ladies are making inquiries upon the subject, and 
that several have already entered the, preparatory 
school, and will undoubtedly enter the Freshman class 
next yer. He adds that the standard of scholarship 
will be strictly maintained, and the experiment tried 
whether a first-class university cannot succeed on this 
basis. 


Miss EmmMA JANES, a graduate of Delaware, O., of 
the class of 1860, has just received a State Educational 
Diploma at San Francisco, California, the first ever be- 
stowed there upon a new-comer, aud the only one given 
among fifty-two candidates, Miss Janes has been se- 
cured as one of the faculty in the University of the 
Pacific. 





| “the doers and the dawdlers; and a good many more of 


the latter than of the former. It is the dawdlers who 
make life a burden to the doers—who hang like mill- 
stones about men’s necks, and drag them down to dis- 
honesty, insanity, and premature old age.” 

Not till each one is willing to do a fair share will the 
burden be lifted; not till women are ashamed to be idle 
will their faces cease to be vapid, and the brows of fa- 
thers and husbands to wear the sharp autograph of 
care and anxiety. Ah, what histories are written in 
the facgs one meets! What ghostly possibilities of 
better things look out of the eyes of women, and hover 
unuttered about their lips! But, thank God! the leaven 
of a better era is working; it is coming to the surface 
in more liberal thought, in more varied activities, a 
more generous culture. 

At St. Ann’s church, corner of Eighteenth street and 
Fifth avenue, met last Saturday a company of earnest 
women, to organize the “Ladies’ Physiological and Sani- 
itary Institute,” for the purpose of disseminating among 
women a more thorough knowledge of the human sys- 
tem, and securing, through such knowledge, a healthier 
motherhood and a better endowed posterity than is the 
present heritage of the American race. The associa- 
tion proposes to furnish free lectures on health topics, 
with special reference to maternity; that mothers may 
be made to realize more definitely their duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and the sanctity of their office. 

Another object of the association will be to diffuse a 
knowledge of practical Hygieine outside the circle of its 
own members, through the efforts of its standing com- 
mittees; to reach and improve the sanitary condition 
of the poor, and to convey to the women in our public 
hosfitals words of encouragement and sympathy from 
their own sex. The new enterprise cannot fail to com- 
mend itself to every well-wisher of women; and it is an 
added satisfaction to see connected with it, as chairman, 
a name so widely known and so universally respected 
as that of Dr. Anna Densmore. 

A more novel assertion of woman’s equality is the 
recent appearance in Wall street of two young women 
as stock-operators; not as mere amateurs, be it under- 
stood, but meaning business, and with a shrewd eye to 
the financial horizon. I am told that they seem no 
whit behind their bearded compeers in business talent; 
and, though the direct service of Mammon seems to me 
one of the least noble of human callings, I heartily wish 
these women success. To earn the money that they 
spend, even in stock-jobbing, will be less demoralizing 
than to spend without earning it. 

Some evidences of discontent with an aimless life 
have appeared even in Fifth avenue. For instance, at 
a fashionable party a few evenings since, +a beautiful 
young woman turned sharply upon an elderly dowager 
who was prosing about the Magdalens, and the hope- 
lessness of doing anything for these “lost women,” with 
the assertion, “I know a class more hopelessly lost than 
they. We tashionables, who murder time, and squan- 
der money, and lead women to become Magdalens that 
they may dress like us. Why does nobody send mis- 
sionaries to us?” ‘The bitter intensity of the utterance 
was eloquent of better possibilities. No doubt there 
are more ways than one of being lost. The syrens are 
not all of one class or confined to one locality. 

The women’s club, Sorosis, is to give a dramatie en- 
tertainment on Friday evening for the benefit of one of 
its members, an artist of distinction, but in straitened 
circumstances. This organization, while it can point to 
no one achievement of great importance, has done a 
work for women that cannot yet be fairly estimated. 
Conservative in its methods, a little given to fashion in 
externals, it has yet formed a bridge between the old 
and the new, over which not a few women have passed 
to worthier purposes and nobler lives. It has demon- 
strated one important fact, that women can be helpful 
to one another; that they are not, as old traditions 
would have us believe, born rivals and natural enemies, 
but sympathetic friends and faithful allies. 

The first organization of its kind, it is already the par- 
ent of many flourishing societies, each having for its 
object the improvement and elevation of women. One 
of the most promising of these has recently sprung up 
in our sister city of Brooklyn, under the name of “The 
Brooklyn Women’s Club.” It disclaims politics and 
strong-mindedness, and defines its objects as literary and 
benevolent. 

At a recent meeting, the President said the tendency 
of many minds is to extremes, to fancy that they must 
do nothing or become martyrs; that there is no middle 
ground between the frivolity of a merely conventional 
and fashionable existence and the renunciation of all 
the gracious and beautiful amenities of womanhood, 
and consecration to a life of publje charity. She said 





that the world at the present day had less need of mar- 
tyrs than of true women; women who are not waiting 
for the opportunity io do great things, but who will put 
into the little things of life the patience, sweetness, 
magnanimity and love of beauty that constitute the 
true values of human existence. “And yet,” said she, 
“for some of us I know that there is no middle ground 
between the splendors and the flesh-pots of Egypt and 
the weary wanderings in the wilderness; a wilderness, 
which, strive as we may to ignore it, stretches dark and 
drear between our present condition and the promised 
land of a true womanhood. 

But while I have been writing, the clouds have lifted ; 
the gray mists have parted from the brow of Manhattan, 
smiling like a maiden through her tears. The Bay spar- 
kles in the morning sun, and above all bend the heavens 
blue and tender as the skies of June. 

NEw York, Jan. 31. CELIA BURLEIGH. 
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WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 

Six hundred women of Wyoming territory have pe- 
tioned President Grant for the removal of the Secretary 
of that territory, Gen. E. L. Lee, formerly of Guilford, 
for intemperance and immorality. 

Miss Adelaide Phillips sent her sister Matilda to Eu- 
rope last year, and the latter is now studying under the 
direction of Signor Garcia, in London. A correspon- 
dent writes that Miss Matilda has made wonderful pro- 
gress, and promises to attain great eminence in the lyric 
world. 





The young women of Lewiston, Me., have formed a 
society, pledging themselves not to kiss any man who 
uses tobacco ;‘and the young men have formed a society, 
pledging themselves not to look at a young woman who 
wears false hair. As a consequence, marriage licenses 
are not in active demand. 


Anthony Trollope and Miss Helen Taylor, step-daugh- 
ter of Stuart Mill, are having a discussion in English 
prints on the merits of the good old English sport of fox- 
hunting. Trollope stands up for the barbaric amuse- 
ment, but Miss Taylor gets quite the better of him, both 
with the logic and the taste of the thing. 


Miss Lucy A. Noyes, the New England teacher in one 
of the public schools at Washington, who a few weeks 
since refused to receive a colored child into her school 
on a permit granted by Trustee Vason, and actually 
threatened to resign if the child was admitted, had her 
salary increased at the last meeting of the school board. 
Even the National Capital is not quite reconstructed. 


Mrs. Willing, of Rockford, Ill., Western Secretary of 
the Heathen Woman’s Friend Society, and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Woman Suffrage Society, at great in- 
convenience to herself, and without salary, is devoting her 
time to the interests of the society. She lately held 
meetings in Milwaukee, with great success. She pro- 
poses to visit various places in the State, and we bespeak 
for her a cordial welcome. e 

The University of Edinburgh has made arrangements 
to enable ladies who wish to do so to study medicine, 
but in a separate class from men. Five lady students 
have presented themselves. In London there is a “fe- 
male medical society,” under the presidency of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, which established a medical college for wo- 
men five years ago, and eighty-two ladies have during 
that period availed themselves of its facilities. Most of 
them have since started in business, and are succeeding 
admirably. 

Miss Kelly, a young lady of Irish descent, has recent- 
ly developed extraordinary skill in carving shell cameos. 
Years ago, before she had received any instructions, 
some of her carvings were wonderful. But a year’s res- 
idence in Europe, with artistic study, has shown unusual 
character. Two of her cameos, wrought in Australia, 
were purchased by the Queen. Mr. Gladstone, the 
statesman, has found time to sit to her for his portrait, 
and has placed his rare collection of china and wood 
carvings at her disposal. 

The ladies of the Methodist congregations in Spring- 
field, Mass., are discussing the propriety of continuing, at 
the next session of the conference in that city, the old- 
time custom of entertaining ministers’ wives as well as 
the ministers themselves, at conference time. It is urg- 
ed that to board two hundred and fifty women in addi- 
tion to the two hundred and fifty men for a week would 
be an unreasonable burden. But should it be deemed 
best not to break from the old way, the ladies will re- 
spond nobly, and their hospitality will be fully appre- 
ciated. 

In a field near where we passed in Nebraska was a 
rugged, healthy-looking girl, handling some oxen with a 
bull-driver’s skill, She did not swear, as bull-drivers 
will; so she was evidently tender and feminine at heart ; 
but, prima facie, if she should cross my path, 

“When chapman billies leave the street, 
And neighbors’ neighbors meet,” 


and say, “Your money or your life,” I should save my 
life. Radical as I am, and believing in and hoping for 
the better day, it is pleasant to feel that a woman can 
have all the rights of a man, and yet be ever so much a 
woman !—Cor. of Commonwealth. 





Turkish ladies, who take a much more active interest 
in politics than European observers suppose, have been 
for some time suspected of reading the newspapers. 
Many a gentleman, who has read his Djeride Hawades 
through in his office, is seen punctually taking his paper 
home, not for reference or his own perusal. According 
to our English contemporary at Constantinople, the 
matter is openly avowed, and a lady’s edition of the 
Tearki, on fine yellow paper, is regularly issued. Munif 
Effendi, and some others, made an unsuccessful effort a 
few years ago to start a Turkish Illustrated News for the 
ladies. 

We have mentioned the late re-marriage of a Brahmin 
widow, under the auspices of a reform movement of 





Young India. The orthodox party was enraged, and 





excommunicated the offending parties from the privi- 
lege of caste. But 60 intelligent Brahmins protested. 
They were immediately excommunicated. Then anew 
party of protestants appeared, and were again excluded, 
till the number rose to 135. By the last news reported 
in the American Presbyterian, Rev. R. G. Wilder, by 
30 more had protested, and the orthodox party hesitate, 
fearing that they have gore further than is safe. There 
is also a movement against child marriages. 


The Mormon women held a mass meeting in the Tab- 
ernacle at Salt Lake, on the 13th ult., to denounce the 
bill for the suppression of polygamy, introduced in Con- 
gress by Mr. Cullom. About three thousand women at- 
tended, and all the proceedings were conducted by the 
sex. One of their number presided, afd a round dozen 
of them made speeches sharply condemning the Cullom 
bill as an infringement on their right to choose their 
own husbands and exeréise the religion which their 
judgments approved. Polygamy was stoutly defended as 
of divine commandment. A series of resolutions em- 
bodying these ideas was adopted, though it is said many 
of those present did not vote either way. The gather- 
ing was conspicuous for the absence of young women 
and the lively demonstrations of numerous babies, whose 
outcries nearly drowned the voices of the oratresses at 
times. 

In order to ascertain how far women in England had 
exercised the privilege of voting in municipal elections, 
the committee issued inquiries to the town clerks of all 
boroughs in the kingdom, and, as the result of this inqui- 
ry, the committee reported that, on the whole, the wo- 
men voted in far larger proportion than might reasonably 
have been anticipated, considering the novelty of the 
proceeding, and the fact that many of them were igno- 
rant of their right to vote till the very time of the contest. 
In the larger boroughs the proportion was especially 
good, and in Manchester it fully bore out the expecta- 
tion that where women and men have votes the number 
of each who use the privilege bears a fair proportion to 
the number of ¢ach on the register. It was noted that 
in the borough of Bodmin two women hoyseholders vo- 
ted who had reached the ages of one ninety-two, and 
the other ninety-four years. 


A company of ladies in Boston, called the “Friendly 
Evenings Association,” an offshoot of the Women’s Club 
have opened parlors in the Bureau of Charity Building 
on Chardon street for the “benefit of any young women 
who wish to use them for pleasant social intercourse, as 
conversation, reading aloud, or similar home-like pleas- 
ures.” Books, games and music are provided; some 
members of the association will always be present, and 
will try to make the parlors “seem like a pleasant home 
to many who, strangers in the city and living in board- 
ing-houses, are cut off from the friendly and social en- 
joyment of their own early homes.” The parlors used 
at present were the only large and central rooms to be 
procured ; but by-and-by the association hopes to extend 
its work, to have a building of its own, and to do for 
young women what the various Christian associations 
and unions do now for young men. 


According to the Scientific American, 10,000 persons, 
mostly girls, are occupied, in New York alone, in the 
manufacture of artificial flowers. Principally their work 
is what is known as branching, which consists in arrang- 
ing the leaves, flowers, and fruits, upon the wire stems, 
which latter are usually made in separate establish- 
ments, The process has heretofore been performed by 
hand, and has been slow and tedious. A very ingenious 
machine has now been devised whereby this work is 
done in quite an easy and rapid way. It looks not un- 
like a sewing-machine, and is operated in a similar man- 
ner. The long wire to form the stem is fed from a spool, 
while at the same time the fine threads which are to 
cover it are supplied from other spools, and as the wind- 
ing of the main stem goes on, the hand of the operator 
inserts the stem of the bud, or the leaf, or the fruit, or 
the flower, which is instantly caught and in a moment 
securely fastened in its place. 

The Royal Humane Society has just awarded its med- 
al, with a suitable written testimonial, to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson, a lady residing in Henry street, Derby, for 
saving the life of a child named Sarah Ann Sharratt. 
Mrs. Thompson, in company with another lady, was 
walking on the Nottingham Road, Derby, and when op- 
posite the race-course it commenced raining fast. They 
sought shelter in a cottage close by, and while there, a 
scream and a splash were heard, indicative of a fall into 
the water. Running to the banks of the canal, Mrs. 
Thompson, with great presence of mind, sprang into a 
small boat, and by dint of great exertion reached with- 
in a few feet of where the child had fallen in, just in 
time to seize it as it rose to the surface of the water a 
second time. While thus employed in the stern of the 


boat—no one being in it to render her any assistance— 
it was capsized, and Mrs. Thompson was submerged. 
She retained her hold of the child, however, and, after a 
lengtheped struggle, succeeded in placing it in the boat, 
and ultiMately took it safely to shore. 


A German paper gives an account of a strange inci- 
dent which occurred lately on the occasion of a mar- 
riage before the civil authorities in Algeria. The official 
required the consent of the mother, and asked if she 
were present. A loud bass voice answered, “Yes.” 


The mayor looked up and saw a tall soldier before him. -* 


“That is well,” he said, “let the mother come here—her 
consent and signature are necessary.” To the astonish- 
ment of all present, the soldier approached the mayor 
with long strides, saluted in military fashion, and said: 
“You ask for the mother of the bride; she stands before 

ou.” “Very well, sir,” replied the mayor, “then stand 

ack, I can take no proxy; I must see the mother—the 
mother, I tell you!” “And I repeat,” rejoined the sol- 
dier, “that she stands before you. My name is Maria L. 
I have been thirty-six years in service. I have been 
through several campaigns, and obtained the rank of 
sergeant; here are my papers, the permission to wear uni- 
form, and my nomination as sergeant-major.” The 
mayor carefully examined’ the documents, and found 
them perfectly correct, and completed the marriage of 
the bridal pair, the mother blessing them so fervently 
with her deep bass voice, that all present were more 


startled than touched. 
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CANVASSERS ! CANVASSERS! CANVASSERS ! 
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JOURNAL 





VERMONT AND MASSACHUSETTS. 

A pleasant journey to Vermont made us acquainted 
with the city of Montpelier—its surroundings and in- 
habitants. Very crowded and busy was the Convention 
of February 2d, big with the fate of more than a polit- 
ical measure. The inevitable progress of Christianity 
and democracy stands waiting for the unfolding of the 
Suffrage ' question, as a condition on which all further 
movement must base itself. The question is not, “Shall 
it be?” but “How soon?” The recurrence of one of 
the rare periods at which the alteration of a State Con- 
stitution becomes possible incites the friends of im- 
provement to special and united effort, in order that 
the long peradventures of doubt and argument may be 
ended by the practical power of experiment. 

Institutions may be compared to coaches, in which 
passengers acquire a certain slow and sleepy habit of 
locomotion. There is room enough for those already 
inside, and they know where they are going, and are 
well satisfied. But the unreasonable public stops the 
slow old coach, and will have an omnibus instead, and, 
presently, a horse-railroad, and presently thereafter a 
steam locomotive. All can ride now, and the wonder is 
that people should ever have been satisfied with the in- 
sufficient accommodation of other times. We who at- 
tend conventions are ready to show the defects of the 
present mode of getting on. Fie! this antiquated, 
rumbling vehicle, which needs repairs at every stop, 
and will not serve to carry the half of the passengers 
who must travel. “We are satisfied,’ say the actual 
proprietors, “half of us are in, the other half can go on 
foot.” But we show our model and urge our improve- 
ment. We try for our patent in this State and in that. 
Once tried, we are convinced that the old embarrass- 
ments will baset aside with other disused political lum- 
ber, to encumber only the dusty garrets of tradition. 

We hope that our Vermont friends liked us as well 
as we liked them. They crowded our hall thrice dur- 
ing the day and evening, and paid us, at least, the trib- 
ute of profound attention. A sober audience, not as 
much on the qui vive as a Massachusetts assembly, 
when ideas are the order of the day. But we were led 
to hope much from their continued listening and well- 
measured applause. The best we can hope is that 
they will have taken home with them from the Con- 
vention many suggestions for future thought and argu- 
ment. Mrs. Livermore brought them news and greet- 
ings from five of their own daughters who, planted out 
in distant regions of the far West, or resident in Eu- 
rope, turned back their fond wishes to their native 
State, and implored her to take advantage of the com- 
ing session of her Legislature to secure the great boon 
of political rights to all her women. 

Returning to Boston, we find, as usual, so much for 
women to do here as makes it a problem how much or 
how far.a Massachusetts woman should leave the sacred 
precincts of her home. Among other matters of inter- 
est, we learn of a hearing at the State House on the 
subject of the industrial school for girls, at Lancaster, 


in which the trustees of the latter institution claim cer- |, 


tain exemptions from the law of the State, subjecting 
all State institutions to the intimate supervision of the 
Board of State Charities. 

The State, under the advice of the latter body, has 
appointed an agent whose business it shall be to visit 








all the children whose education has been assumed by 
the State, in order that the Commonwealth may thus 
have knowledge of the welfare and condition of each 
and allof them. To this visitation the trustees of the 
Lancaster school object, on the somewhat singular 
ground of their being compelled to conceal from the 
public at large the antecedent facts concerning the pupils 
whom they indenture. From the evidence submitted, 
it appeared that a certain proportion of girls are com- 
mitted to this school through little or no fault of their 
own, in the absence of proper guardianship from mem- 
bers of their own families. The remainder are guilty of 
various offences and misdemeanors, among which larceny 
seems to be the most frequent. The arguments pre- 
sented by the trustees against the visitation of the State 
agent made evident, in the first place, a confusion of 
guilty and innocent parties, which would naturally 
lower the social status of the latter. This injustice 
the trustees have sought to remedy by a scrupulous 
concealment, from all but the persons to whom the 
children are indentured, of the place and manner of 
their hitherto education. Here seemed to be a radical 
defect of organization, whose remedy has been sought 
by further and further departures from the strict and 
simple rule of right. These mysterious hidings, which 
should be entirely superfluous in the case of innocent 
parties, become absolutely demoralizing in their influ- 
ence upon both classes of children indentured by the 
trustees of the school. It is high time that this institu- 
tion should be put upon a sounder and more wholesome 
footing. Let us ventilate these poor and small conceal- 
ments by a nobler reliance on the justice of the Com- 
monwealth, and on the moral power of those who, hav- 
ing in part suffered from its shortcomings, appeal to it 
for support in the laudable effort to earn an honest in- 
dependence. Let not the Lancaster girls, nor any oth- 
ers, be encouraged to sail under false colors. A good 
record at the school, and a resolute good intention, will 
start them with strength which will command the re- 
spect of any community of which they may become 
members. ‘ 

The trustees of this institution are all gentlemen. 
An advisory board of three ladies has been added to 
their councils; but in this subordinate position the 
ladies feel themselves cramped and embarrassed, and 
find little opportunity for energetic intervention. Let 
Goy. Claflin appoint a due proportion of capable women 
as active trustees of the Lancaster school, and, despite 
the oft-quoted indirections of women, we promise that 
something better and purer than all this tergiversation 
and masking of facts shall appear in the record of its 
children. J. W. i. 





‘‘FEATHERSES.” 


One of the most amusing letters ever quoted in any 
book is that given in Curzon’s “Monasteries of the Le- 
vant” as the production of a Turkish sultana, who had 
just learned English. It is as follows :— 

Note from Adile Suana, the betrothed of Abbas 
Pasha, to her Armenian commissioner, 

CONSTANTINOPLE, 1844, 

My Noble Friend:—Here are the featherses sent my 
soul, my noble friend, are there no other featherses 
leaved in the shop beside these featherses? and these 
featherses remains, and these featherses are ukly. They 
are very dear, who buyses dheses? And my noble friend, 
we want a noat from yorself; those you brought last 
tim, those you sees were very beautiful; we had search- 
ed; my soul, I want featherses again, of those feather- 
ses. In Kalada there is plenty of feather. Whatever 
bees, I only want beautiful featherses; I want featherses 
of every desolation to-morrow. ‘ 

(Signed) “You know who.” 

The first steps in culture do not, then, it seems, re- 
move from the feminine soul the love of finery. Nor 
do the later steps wholly extinguish it, for did not Grace 

rreenwood hear the learned Mary Somerville conferring 
with the learned Harriet Martineau as to whether a cer- 
tain dress should be dyed to match a certain shawl ? 
Well! why not? Because women learn the use of the 
quill, are they to ignore “featherses”? Because they 
learn science, must they unlearn the arts, and above all 
the art of being beautiful? If men have lost it, they 
have reason to regret the loss. Let women hold to it, 
while yet within their reach. 

Mrs. Rachel Howland, of New Bedford, much prized 
and trusted as a public speaker among Friends, and a 
model of taste and quiet beauty in costume, delighted 
the young girls at a Newport Yearly Meeting, a few 
years since, by boldly declaring that she thought God 
meant women to make the world beautiful as much as 
flowers and butterflies, and that there was no sin in 
tasteful dress, but only in devoting to it too much mon- 
ey or too much time. It is a blessed doctrine. The 
utmost extremes of dress, the love of colors, of fabrics, 





shoemaker, who supplies very high heels for a great 
many pretty feet on Fifth avenue, declares that women 
are not so vain of their feet as men. “A man who thinks 
he has a handsome foot,” quoth our fashionable Crispin, 
“is apt to give us move trouble than any lady among our 
customers. I have noticed this for twenty years.” The 
testimony is consoling—to women. 

And this naturally suggests the question, What is to 
be the future of masculine costume? Is the present 
formlessness and gracelessness and monotony of hue to 
last forever, as suited to the rough needs of a work-a-day 
world? Yet it is to be remembered that the difference 
in this respect between the costumes of the sexes is a 
very recent thing. Till within a century or so, men 
dressed as picturesquely and gracefully as women. No 
satin, no velvet was too elegant for those who sat to 
Copley for their pictures. In Puritan days the laws 
could hardly be made severe enough to prevent men 
from wearing silver-lace and “broad bone lace,” and 
shoulder-bands of undue width, and double ruffs and 
“immoderate great breeches.” What seemed to the 
Cavaliers the extreme of stupid sobriety in costume, 
would pass now for the most fantastic array. Fancy 
Samuel Pepys going to a wedding of to-day in his “new 
colored silk suit and coat trimmed with gold buttons, 
and gold broad lace round his hands, very rich and fine.” 
It would give to the ceremony the aspect of a fancy 
ball; yet how much prettier a sight is a fancy ball than 
the ordinary entertainment of the period! 

Within the last year or two, the rigor of masculine 
costume is a little relaxed; velvets are resuming their 
picturesque sway, and instead of the customary suit of 
solemn black, gentlemen are appearing in blue and gold 
editions at evening parties. Let us hope that good sense 
and taste may yet meet each other, for both sexes; that 
men may borrow for their dress some womaitty taste, 
women some masculine sense; and society may again 
witness a graceful and appropriate costume, without 
being too much absorbed in “featherses.” T. W. H. 

ssiertietiiains acipliaiataaiatesditimapiatesnaivibil 
OUT OF THEIR SPHERE. 

The telegrams from Washington report as follows :— 

“Ata meeting of the Senate District Committee to-day, 
a delegation of ladies, headed by Mrs. McKay, formerly 
of Massachusetts, and Mrs. Ingersoll, formerly of Maine, 
appeared and presented a memorial against granting the 
right of suflrage here to women.” 

And again :— 

“A number of ladies, of high social position here, con- 
template the formation of a society for active opposition 
to the Woman Suffrage movement. They believe suf- 
frage would impose upon woman burdens and responsi- 
bilities she is unable to bear, and that the time has come 
when the whole sex should express its opinion in - plain 
terms.” 

Would to heaven the time had indeed come “when 
the whole sex can express its opinion in plain terms !”— 
For that expression would be WoMAN SUFFRAGE. 

In presenting a memorial against Woman Suffrage, 
these ladies are involved in an inconsistency which 
would be amusing if it were not lamentable. What is 
Suffrage? The authoritative expression of an opinion 
upon political questions. Nothing more. 

But what is the memorial of these ladies, but an ex- 
pression of their opinion upon a political question ? 
And what is the object of their presenting it, if not to 
make it as influential as possiblé? Either these ladies 
mustassume that they are superior to the general rule 
of feminine incapacity, and therefore entitled to vote, 
or else their action refutes itself. 

If Woman Suffrage is not right, then women have no 
right to protest against it. In so doing, they are med- 
dling with politics, giving authoritative expression of an 
opinion upon a subject beyond their ability, and, there- 
fore, “out of their sphere.” 

When will people learn that political consent is not 
the right of a class but of every individual, capable of 
rational choice? If any woman is, in her own opinion, 
incapable of rational choice, then she has a right to 
stay away from the polls. If any man or woman is 
unable or unwilling to vote, we do not propose to em- 
pl@y coercion. 

But no individual can make a personal aversion to 
the exercise of a right and the discharge of a duty the 
measure of the rights and duties of another. Lucretia 
Mott and Harriet Beecher Stowe and Lydia Maria Child 
wish to vote. The preference of a majority of women, 


| or of every other woman in the land, to the contrary, 


shou!d interpose no obstacle to their doing so. 
H.B. B. 


2m 


VERMONT WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The first Convention ever held in the State to organ- 
ize and develop public sentiment in favor of the politi- 


of jewels, of “featherses,” are after all but an effort after | cal rights of women met in Montpelier on Wednesday 
the beautiful. The reason why the beautiful is not al- | of the week before last. It was preceded by a meeting 
ways the result is because so many women are igno- | on Tuesday evening, presided over by Hon. Chas. Reed. 
rant or merely imitative. They have no sense of fit- | The hall was crowded from first to last, many persons be- 
ness; the short wear what belongs to the tall, and | ing unable to obtain admittance. About one hundred and 
brunettes sacrifice their natural beauty to look like | fifty. persons became members and paid their annual 
blondes. Or they have no adaptation; ‘and even an | contribution of one dollar each into the treasury at the 
emancipated woman may show a disregard for appropri- | morning session, over one hundred of whom were resi- 
ateness, as where a fine lady sweeps the streets, or a | dents of towns outside of Montpelier, who came from 


fair orator the platform, with a silken or velvet train 
which accords only with a carpet as luxurious as it- 
self. What is inappropriate is never beautiful. What 





their homes specially to attend the convention. 
The only drawback to the otherwise triumphant suc- 
cess of the meeting was the inadequacy of space to hold 


is merely in the fashion is never beautiful. But who | the great throng of interested participants. During the 


does not know some woman whose taste and train- 
ing are so perfect that fashion becomes to her a means 
of grace instead of a despot, and the worst excrescence 
that can be prescribed—a chignon, a hoop, a panier—is 
softened into something so becoming that even the 
Parisian bondage seems but a chain of roses ? 

In such hands, even “featherses” become a fine art, 
not a matter of vanity. Are women so much more 
vain than men? No doubt they talk more about their 
dress, for there is much more to talk about; yet did you 
never hear the men of fashion discuss boots and hats 
and the liveries of grooms? A good friend of mine, a 





afternoon and evening sessions it was impossible to pass 
the membership books through the densely crowded 
aisles, so that several hundred who desired to give in 
their names and dollars to the Executive Committee 
were unable to do so, But they will have an opportu- 
nity during the series of meetings which is being arrang- 
ed, and from which a great change of public sentiment 
may reasonably be expected. In addition to a large num- 
ber of citizens of Vermont, among whom we may name 
Hon. Heman Carpenter, Rev. Mr. Armstrong, Hon. 
Charles Reed, Albert Clarke, Miss Farrand, Newman 
Weeks, James Hutchinson, Jr., A. J. Willard and others, 








there were present from abroad Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Lucy Stone, Ada C. Bowles, Margaret Campbell, Henry 
Blackwell and Mary A. Livermore. 

Letters were read from Wm. Lloyd Garrison, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Oliver Johnson, of New York. 

The inspiring songs of the HurcuInson FAMILY gaye 
additional animation to the Convention and to the sub- 
sequent meeting in Burlington. The large-hearted fath- 
er and son, John and Henry, are always ready to give up 
popular and profitable engagements in order to give 
generous aid to the cause of Liberty. 

On Thursday evening a very spirited meeting was 
held in Barre, Vt. Mrs. Bowles and Mrs. Campbell were 
the principal speakers. Large and intelligent meetings 
were also addressed by Lucy Stone and Henry Black- 
well at Burlington on Thursday evening, and at St. 
Albans on Friday evening. 

A lively discussion has already begun in the newspa- 
pers, and will doubtless continue with increasing activity 
until the election of delegates next May. 

The cause of Suffrage gains ground daily, a revolution 
in public sentiment has begun, and “revolutions never 
go backward.” 


—<—— 


CHARGE OF MISREPRESENTATION. 


In our first number we referred to a recent work, en- 
titled “Ecce Femina: an attempt to solve the Woman 
Question: by Carlos White’—making numerous cita- 
tions from its pages to show its weakness of ‘reasoning 
and ineoherency of statement, mingled with a noticeable 
amount of self-sufficiency. On our second page may be 
found a reply from the author, who complains that we 
misquoted and misrepresented his sentiments, and so 
did him great injustice and subjected him to undeserved 
ridicwe. To show that his complaint is well founded is 
the object of his letter. 

It is not our habit or disposition to indulge in person- 
al controversy, or to insist on having the last word with 
any one from whom we feel obliged to differ. It would 
hardly seem fair or respectful, however, to pay no atten- 
tion to What Mr. White alleges against us; though we 
should very much regret to be supposed capable of in- 
tentionally misquoting or misrepresenting him or any 
other writer whose views are not concurrent with our 
own, 

Mr. White points out an instance of technical inaccu- 
racy on our part; for, instead of saying that John 
Stuart Mill has “written a book wretchedly impertect 
and superficial,’ (as quoted by us,) he said that “the 
knowledge which Mr. Mill has of the subject on which 
he has written is wretchedly imperfect and superficial,” 
Mill himself being witness. But this is mere quibbling 
as to terms. Does Mr. White mean to deny that it was 
his object to prove that Mr. Mill’s book, in its treatment 
of the woman queStion, was utterly contradictory and 
most illogical? Does he not ask, “Could any one ask 
for a more complete refutation of Mill’s position than 
he himself has given?” Does he not accuse him of 
“begging the question on the very title-page of his book, 
for he assumes (!) the subjection of women”? of “dis- 
regarding important truths, and mixing together gener- 
al and partial truth”? of a “sly, easy and misleading 
manner” in dealing with objections? of “trampling un- 
der foot facts and general principles when they come in 
his way”? of making “extravagant statements” ? of “as- 
suming propositions which are directly contradictory to 
what he has already written, where he needs proof”? of 
“vitiating all his arguments,” becausé basing them upon 
a false assumption? If these accusations are true, then 
the logical inference follows that Mr. Mill’s book is 
“wretchedly imperfect and superficial.” But we leave 
the accuser and the accused to the judgment of all can- 
did and intelligent readers. 

If the “forty extracts” we made from “Eece Femina” 
demonstrated the book to be totally at variance with it- 
self, and as weak and worthless as it is contradictory, its 
author is alone responsible; for we deny that our quota- 
tions. were either designedly or really unfair. The book 
is a jumble; and being now on this side and now on 
that, now just and then most unjust in its references to 
the “Innovators,” &c., it is not an easy matter to de- 
scribe it in a way that will prove satisfactory to its au- 
thor, or otherwise than ludicrous to the public. It fur- 
nishes another illustration of Mrs. Partington’s futile 
attempt, by a vigorous use of her broom, to repel the in- 
coming waves of the Atlantic ocean. W. L. G. 

Pa a mie 


WORDS OF CHEER! 


We clip from a private letter written by the editor of 
Harper's Bazar the following kindly mention of our 
new enterprise, and to this add another excerpt from a 
letter of Mrs. Celia Burleigh of the same pleasant na- 
tare :-— 

“Let me congratulate you on the appearance of the 
new JOURNAL, which is comely in form and unexcep- 
tionable in substance. So the Woman’s JouRNAL, 
which M. and I projected years ago, has become a fixed 
fact, under other auspices. What in those threatening 
times would have proved a failure will now, I trust, 
prove a success, and Lam glad to think that stronger 
and better hands than mine will lead it to a happy is- 
sue. The new paper has my best wishes, and I hope 
will preve a powerful lever toward the elevation of wo- 
man. M. L. B. 

NEw York, January 11. 

“I very much wished to be at your Suffrage Conven- 
tion, but cannot. I rejoice to see how the good work 


goes on, and the WoMAN’s JouRNAL is well spoken of 


everywhere. It is a beautiful paper, as well as able, and 
one feels such a sense of security in recommending it.” 


aes c. B. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Jan. 29. 





PROFESSOR OAKLEY, in a recent lecture at Edin- 
burgh, maintained that the medieval and early Chris- 
tians borrowed their church music from pagan hymns— 
the church tunes now denominated “Gregorian chants” 
having the same origin. So it would appear that what 
is usually considered the most “churchliké’ music in ex- 
istence, is really the same that was used in the pagan 
ceremonies of the Greeks and Romans, 
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WOMEN AND THE GOOD TEMPLARS. 


It is doubtless known to many readers of this Jour- 
NAL that the “Independent Order of Good Templars” 
has always admitted women to all the privileges and 
dutigs it assigns to men. There are some three hun- 
dred lodges in Massachusetts, and in them women may 
yote, hold offices, and share thg work with men, and 
there can be but one expression as to the success of the 
practice. 

As untiring workers, as wise counsellors, as almoners 
of charity, as efficient officers, women do as good service 
to the order as mencan. The order, in addition to its 
usefulness in promoting the cause of total abstinence, 
has been bearing testimony in favor of granting to wo- 
men equal privileges with men, and has been educating 
women for the responsibilities of the franchise. Many 
men and women in the order are heartily in sympathy 
with the movement to extend the right of suffrage to 
women. Three, at least, of the Grand Lodge officers are 
ready to advocate political rights and duties for women. 
At the last quarterly conference of the Essex County 
Good Templars’ Union, the following resolution was 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That we believe that our order should use 
its whole influence in the direction of giving woman the 
ballot, so that she may aid us by her vote, as well as by 
her noble work in other ways, in crushing the “Rum 
Rebellion.” 

Would it not be well for all the friends of temperance 
to consider the help that women might bring, if they 
could vote, to men who are well nigh overpowered by 
the friends of Rum and Ruin ? 

How gladly good women, not only among those who 
do not suffer directly from intemperance, but also from 
the drunkard’s and the rumseller’s homes, would vote 
for the suppression of the traffic in intoxicating liquors! 
Will the temperance party be victorious at the ballot- 
box, while women cannot vote against the remorseless 
enemies of home and every righteous institution ? 

G, H. V. 


—_——— 


ARE MOTHERS REPRESENTED? 


Two cases have occurred in Boston, within a single 
week, which show the terrible injustice of the laws 
which men make for women in the relations of wife, 
mother and widow. No honest man or woman can 
read the simple statement of facts of daily occurrence, 
like the following, without feeling a thrill of indignation. 
Read the following extract from the Boston Herald :— 

INTERESTING HABEAS Corpus CAsE—THE Pow- 
ERS OF GUARDIANS.—An interesting case of habeas cor- 
pus was heard yesterday before Chief Justice Chapman, 
of the Supreme Judicial Court. It was the case of A. J. 
Coolidge of Cambridge, guardian of two little daughters 
of Mrs. Otis Gray Randall, Jr., of this city, in which he 
applied for possession of the children under his guardian- 
ship. The little girls are children of Mrs, Randall by a 
former husband, and until within a few months have 
been allowed by the guardian to live with their mother, 
a lady of the first respectability. The mother has now 
married again, and her husband freely consented to her 
retaining custody of the children, and treated them con- 
siderately and kindly. Several months since the custody 
of the children was’ assumed by their guardian, who 
took them from their mother, as is alleged, to the great 


’ grief and distress of both mother and children. They, 


however, remained in the custody and under the protee- 
tion of their guardian till a short time since, when, be- 
ing in the street and seeing their mother, ran to her, and 
subsequently went home with her, where they have re- 
mained until taken on this writ. In the hearing the 
case resolved itself into a pure question of law under the 
statute relative to the powers of guardians, After hear- 
ing the circumstances, His Honor granted the prayer of 
the guardian, and the children were remanded to his 
custody. The little ones were very much affected by the 
result of the decision which separated them from their 
mother, and force was required to remove them from the 
court-room, The distress of the mother was also very 
evident. 

By the laws of the United States and of every State 
except Kansas and New York, no married mother has 
any legal right to her children. The exclusive guardian- 
ship and contro] is in the husband. He can separate 
the child from the mother. He can give it into the care 
of strangers. He can even will it away from the 
mother after he dies, 

In the present case, the father being dead, the chil- 
dren are controlled by a guardian who is not their moth- 
er. Until recently, a married woman in Massachusetts 
could not be the guardian of children—not even of her 
own. Even now, she can only be so, with the consend 
of her husband. In the present case, the husband con- 
sents. The mother longs for her children. The chil- 
dren pine for their mother. But they are torn from her 
embrace. A stranger, with the aid of the law, robs the 
mother of her children. 

Reader—this is Massachusetts, not South Carolina. 
These children are white, not black. This is New Eng- 


’ land civilization. These Greeks are at our doors. 


Now read the following—also from the Boston Her- 
ald :— 


Fate oF A YounG NEWSPAPER TatEer.—Michael 
O'Brien, only twelve years of age, is one of the bright- 
est, cutest and smartest little minors that crime has 
brought into the dock for many a day. By profession 
he is a vender of newspapers, contributing largely in this 
way (by his small earnings) to the support of his moth- 
er. But this morning Michael overdid the thing in the 
way of getting hold of a stock of papers, and was caught 
in the very act of stealing a copy of the Daily Advertis- 
er, the Morning Herald and the Boston Post from the 
premises No. 184 Devonshire street. Michael says that 
he never did such a thing before, and that it was through 
the ageney of a certain red-headed boy that -he did so 
this time. The Judge “weighed him up” carefully, and 
sentenced him to the House of Reformation for Juven- 
ile Offenders during his minority. This seems like a 
pretty hard sentence, though perhaps it is all just as it 
should be. Stealing sheep has always been regarded as 
the meanest kind of thieving, and in these latter days 
> seepager thief has come to rank close to the sheep 

rief. 

|Note.—This little boy was arrested this morning and 
at once locked up. He was hurried into court, and no 
opportunity given him to send for his mother. He was 
tried and sentenced as above. He was then, before he 
could see his mother (he having sent a little boy for her), 
put into the Black Maria, and, all in tears, carted off to 
the House of Reformation. In a few minutes thereafter 


his mother came down, almost frantic with grief, but her 
little son was gone. This is one side of the picture of 
justice. —REPORTER. ‘ 
Mrs. O’Brien, briefly alluded to yesterday, fully illus- 
trates this. It is not probable that any officer of the 
Court intended to wound her feelings, or to unfairly use 
her little boy. But the truth is, that the feelings of that 
r but doting mother were fairly outraged, while the 
veart of her child was broken. Enough was done to 
that mother yesterday to drive many women insane. 
Her child, upon whom she partly relied for support, was 
torn from her by the ministers of law and justice, and 
without her knowledge was hurried off to prison (the 
House of Reformation) there to remain for over nine 
years, for the simple larceny of three newspapers, when 
it was claimed and not disproved that this was his first 
offence. At the very last moment, just as the Court 
was about to adjourn, she learns of her child's trouble, 
and like any other loving and anxious mother she 
hurries down to the Court, entering the court-room af- 
ter business is all over, in search of her child. Her 
heart was breaking, and a word of kindness spoken to 
her then was what the distressed woman needed, She 
did not get it, but her tearful inquiry, “Where is my 
child ?” was answered as if she, too, was guilty of some 
criminal offense, or was not worthy of a kind and cour- 
teous response, Ought these things so to be? Leta 
law-abiding and Christian public answer. Nothing but 
a simple sense of duty that a faithful representative of a 
widely-cireulated newspaper owes to the public has 
called forth these remarks, that are tempered with mild- 
ness but spoken in earnest. , 4 
A Massachusetts judge sentences a child to incarcera- 
tion for nine years for his first offense. For stealing 
three newspapers, retail price twelve cents. Without 
notice to the child’s mother; without giving her an op- 
portunity of employing counsel or even of saying fare- 
well, he is dragged to the House of Reformation and re- 
moved from her control forever. For when he emerges 
he will be a man anda voter. Oh, Justice, what cruel- 
ties are committed in thy name! 
Women of Massachusetts—HAVE YOU ALL THE 
RIGHTS YOU WANT? H. B. B. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


Icannot dispense with the society which we call uncul- 
tivated. Democratic sympathies seem to be mainly a mat- 
ter of vigor and health. It seems to be the first symptom 
of biliousness to think that only one’s self and one’s cous- 
ins are entitled to consideration, and constitute the world. 
Every refined person is an aristocrat in his dyspeptic 
moments; when hearty and well, he demands a wider 
range of sympathy. It is so tedious to live only in one 
circle and have only a genteel acquaintance! Mrs. 
Trench, in her delightful letters, complains of the socie- 
ty in D®sden, about the year 1800, because of the “im- 
possibility, without overstepping all bounds of social 
custom, of associating with any but noblesse.” We or- 
der that matter otherwise in America. I wish not only 
to know my neighbor, the man of fashion, who strolls to 
his club at noon, but also my neighbor, the wheelwright 
who goes to his dinner at the same hour. I should, not 
wish to be unacquainted with the fair maiden who 
drives by in her basket-wagon in the afternoon; nor 
with the other fair maiden who may be seen at her 
wash-tub in the morning. Both are quite worth know- 
ing; both are good, sensible, dutiful girls; the young 
laundress is the better mathematician, because she has 
been through the graminar school; but the other has 
the better French accent, because she has spent half her 
life in Paris. They offer a variety, at least, and save 
from that monotony which besets any set of people 
when seen alone. There was much reason in Horace 


Walpole’s coachman, who, having driven the maids of 


honor all his life, bequeathed his earnings to his son, on 
condition that he should never marry a maid of hon 
or.—T. W. IL, in Atlantic Monthly. 


INDIANS AND WOMEN. 


It is proposed to organize a government in the coun- 
try lying south of Kansas and west of Arkansas now 
known as the “Indian Territory.” The bill provides 
that “every male Indian over twenty-one years of age 
belonging to any tribe shall have the right to vote and 
hold office.” 

In the interest of the women of America, we object 
to the organization of the Indians of this continent on 
the narrow basis of mere manhood suffrage. 


gress are to help make the laws which our wives and 
daughters must obey, at least lel those Senators ‘and 
Pepresentatives be chosen in part by the wives and 
daughters of the Indians, and not by a semi-barbarous 


aristocracy of sex. H. B. B. 
VERMONT CAMPAIGN. 


Woman Suffrage Conventions have been arranged by 
the Executive Committee of the Vermont Woman Suf- 
frage Association as follows :— 

Rutland, Monday evening, February 21st, and Tues- 
day morning, afternoon, and evening, Feb, 22d. 

Bennington, Wednesday evening, February 23d, and 
Thursday morning, afternoon, and evening, February 
24th. : 

Brattleboro’, Tuesday evening, March Ist, and Wednes- 
day morning, afternoon, and evening, March 2d. 

St. Johnsbury, Thursday evening, March 3d, and 
Friday morning, afternoon, and evening, March 4th, 

St. Albans, Tuesday evening, March Sth, and Wednes- 
day morning, afternoon, and evening, March 9th. 

Burlington, Thursday evening, Mareh 10th, and Fri- 
day morning, afternoon, and evening, March 11th. 

At each of these Conventions the presence of several 
of the following distinguished speakers is expected :— 

WitiiamM Lioyp Garrison, JULIA Warp Howe, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, Lucy STONE, ADA C, BowWLEs, 
MARGARET CAMPBELL, MArRy A. LIVERMORE. 

In addition to the above, Mrs. ADA C, BowLes of 
Massachusetts will address the citizens of Vermont in 
favor of Woman Suffrage under the auspices of the 
VERMONT WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION as fol- 
lows :— 

White River Village ......Tuesday, Feb. 15,7 1-2 p.m. 
South Royalton .........Wednesday, “ 16, “ 


Bethel ....0.00:; coccoesoe LhUTSdAaY, “i, ag 
West Randolph........... Friday, “18, « 
pS ere Saturday, wt * « 
Rutland Convention ......Monday, a * “ 

“ % seeeee Luesday, “ 23, se 
Bennington Convention...Wednesday, “ 23, * 

« © ... Thursday, “ 24, “ 
Arlington.................Friday, “ 25, * 
Manchester..............-Saturday, * 26, ad 
Bec os cv cevesescoveee Monday, “ 98, * 


Brattleboro’ Convention...Tuesday, Mar. 1, sad 

« * ... Wednesday, “ 2, “ 
Bellows Falls............ Thursday, “ 3% * 
| errr Friday, e ~@ ¥ 

Additional meetings will soon be arranged. Vermont 
papers will please copy. 

For further particulars, address Albert Clarke, General 
Agent of the State Woman Suffrage Association, St. Al- 
bans, Vt. : 
— Sette 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

We are happy to learn through our indefatigable 
friend, Sarah R. Hathaway, M. D., that a Woman Suf- 
frage Association has been formed in Manchester, 
N. H., under very encouraging circumstances. Miss Dr, 
Hunt is its President, Rev. Mr. Babcock and Mrs. Miller 
Vice Presidents, and Mrs. Murdock, Secretary. 


NEW JERSEY. 


A call for a meeting in Newark, New Jersey, to form 
a Newark City Woman Suffrage Association, has just 
been published in the newspapers of that city. It is 
signed by sixty-five names of eminent citizens, and in- 
dicates a rapid growth of public sentiment, in favor of 
the legal and political equality of woman. Among the 
speakers expected are Celia Burleigh, John Whitehead, 
Lucy Stone and Mary F. Davis. 


LETTER FROM DR. COCKER. 


The following letter from Dr. Cocker, of the Universi- 
ty of Michigan at Ann Arbor, Mich., was read at the 
Michigan State Convention, held recently in Battle 
Creek. We think it worthy of publication :— 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, | 
ANN ARBOR, Jan. 20, 1870. § 
Mrs. C. A. F. Stebbins :— 

DEAR MADAM:—The state of my health, and my du- 
ties in the University, are my only reasons for not being 
present at the Convention, and must be my apology for 





absence. 

Ihave no reason to shrink from the most public and 
distinctly pronounced approval of the movement for the 
| full enfranchisement of woman. I support the move- 
| ment heartily, because I have faith in its intrinsic justice 


| and rational expediency. Iam convinced that an un- 


We believe in self-government without distinction of | represented class never did, under any government or in 


race, but we want it alike for men and women. 
joice in the passage of the fifteenth amendment as an 


act of political justice, and as the only practicable basis | 


of reconstruction in the South. 

But the present case is not a legitimate application of 
the principles of the fifteenth amendment. For the In- 
dians are not, like the negroes, a component class in a 
political society already existing. They are isolated. 
They are barbarians. The principles on which their 
civilization is to be founded are not fixed. These prin- 
ciples are to-be established for them by our government. 
Whatever they may be, we alone are responsible. 

The interests of the Indian women cannot be ignored 
without guilt and folly. The condition of the squaw is 
that of slavery. She has literally no rights that the red 
man is bound to respect. She is not, like the white and 
black woman, represented in theory. She is not even 


supposed to be protected. Not only is she the wife and | 


mother, but the cultivator of the soil, the maker of the 
clothing, the producer of the necessaries of life. Her 


proud and indolent master repudiates productive indus- | 


try. He employs his energies only in hunting beasts and 
men, and in domineering over women. 


An Indian State, on the basis of manhood suffrage, | 


will be an organized bfutality. A political aristocracy 
of drunken idleness, resting upon crushed and degraded 
womanhood. 

Why not construct this incipient civilization on the 
basis of universal suffrage? Why not lift the Indian 
woman out of her slavery, by making her the political 
equal of her tyrant? Why not teach him the dignity 
of labor, by conferring equality upon the only laboring 
class of Indians, the women? 





Since Indian Senators and Representatives in Con- 


We re- | @8Y age, Secure their just rights, and never can. 
> 5 


The case of the colored race is an illustration to the 
point. Unrepresented, they would have remained op- 
pressed; their emancipation from slavery was wrung 
from the dominant white race as an act of “military ne- 
| cessity,” and not of pure justice; and they cannot secure 
| equal justice now, except by equal representation. 

If women are required to submit to human govern- 
| ments and human laws, if they are to pay taxes, those 
| laws must be made, those taxes imposed, by “just pow- 
ers derived from the consent of the governed.” To 
say that they are represented by their fathers, brothers 
| and husbands, is to place them in the category with 
| children; and, did not Anna Dickinson say, “with idi- 
ots”? The proposed measure is just, and it is also erpe- 
dient. I cannot be deterred from the support of the 
| right thing by the insane clamor about the danger like- 

ly to arise from the forwardness and boldness of “im- 
moral women”! Are there no immoral men? Women, 
as a class, are vastly more moral and religious than men. 
| How few women are found in our State prisons in com- 
parison with men! Are not women the great powers 
in all our benevolent, humanitarian and religious or- 
ganizations? Are they not more persistent, earnest and 
successful in carrying forward reformatory measures 
against all opposition? Witness the glorious Jonesville 
phalanx! Can a body of men be instanced so indomita- 
| ble and so successful? The natural instincts of women 
are on the side of virtue, and their allegiance to it is sa- 
| eredly profound. The vote of woman will be on the 
| side of temperance, justice, freedom and religion. Let 
| her vote! Advance, ladies, and deposit your ballots! 
Then intriguing politicians will be overthrown, and poli- 
tics purified. Yours, &c., B. F. Cocker. 
a i: ns ae 

Miss MAppre STocKWELL, of Kalamazoo, the first 
lady regularly admitted to the University of Michigan, 
| passed her examination and entered the Sophomore 

class on Wednesday, Jan. 27th. In many respects she 


| is advanced in the class. Miss Stockwell has set an 
| example which many Michigan girls will be quick to 


follow. 


| 











The Courier, of Newark, N. J., says: “Among the 
most outrageous personal deifunciations of Mrs, Stowe 
for her connection with the Byron business, are those 
of that preéminently religious sheet, the New York 
Observer. This, taken in connection with the fact that 
the Rev. Dr. Prime, in his younger days, made an offer 
of his hand and heart to Miss.Harriet Beecher, which 
was refused by that lady, is decidedly amusing, and 
pretty effectually plucks the sting from the reverend 
gentleman’s criticisms.” 
OUST Tenarae eee 

Some rash fellow says that the giving of the ballot to 
women would not amount to much, for none of them 
would admit that they were old enough to vote until 
they were too old to take any interest in polities. 








Custom CLorHinG.—Our Custom Department embraces a choice 
stock of Foreign and American Cloths, with first-class cutters 
and at attractive prices . 

Feb. 12. 2 L. D. BOISE & CO., No. 30 Washington St. 





REV. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW 
Will deliver the Fourth of the 
Sunday Afternoon Lectures, 

AT HORTICULTURAL HALL, ° 
NEXT SUNDAY, AT 3.45 P.M., 
—oNn— 
“THEISM.” 

Fifth Lecture by Mrs. Howe; Sixth, F. E. Abbot; Seyenth, M, 
'S. Dwight; Eighth, W.J. Potter; Ninth, Mrs, Cheney. Followed 
by Wasson, Channing and Wendell Phillips. 

Six tickets, for any of the Lectures, $2. At Fields & Osgoods, 
and Nichols & Noyes's. It Feb, 12. 


* BOOKS!’ 


EMERSON—Prose Works, Complete. 2vols. $5.00. 
“A library in themselves,” 








WHITTIER—Peoetical Works, Complete. 2vols. 95.0. 
“The most desirable edition of our best beloved poet.” 





LOWELL—The Cathedral, $1.35. 
“One of the greatest works in the English language.” 





MRS. STOWE—Lady Byron Vindicated. $1.50. 
“A book that convinees all but Byron idolators.”” 





GEORGE ELIOT—Nevels, Complete. J/ustrated Library 
Edition. 2 vols, $2.50. 
“The greatest living novelist in the most tasteful and inex- 
pensive form.” 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


Fields, Osgood & Co., 
Feb. 12, BOSTON. lt 


PRIVATE RETREAT FOR INEBRIATES has 
been recently established ina retired locality in the city of 

Boston, where intemperance (both from alcohol and opium) is treat- 
ed AS A DISEASE. Itis believed that the suecess of this institution 
is largely due to the strong personal influence which is brought to 
bear upon each individual ease. Hence the advantage of a small 
house, in which a few patients may find such elevating and cou- 
genial home influences as is impossible to secure in a public insti- 
tution. Both ladies and gentlemen are received, with the privi- 
lege of such seclusion as they may desire. The qualifications for 
admission are MORAL PRINCIPLE AS A BASIS, and a sincere desire 
on the part of the patient to recover, together with a fair degree 
of constitutional vigor to work upon. To ALL such a cure is war- 
ranted. Information of locality and terms can be obtained from 
either of the following attending physicians, 

DAVID THAYER, M.D., 58 Beach street. * 

SARAH A. FLETCHER, M.D., 5 Asylum street. 

CHARLES H. ESTABROOK, M.D., 553 Shawmut avenue. 

Further reference may be had at the Rooms of the Massachusetts 
State Temperance Alliance, 14 Bromfield street. Imeow Feb. 12. 


BICKFORD 
Ixnitting Machines 


— FOR— 


Families and Manufacturers. 


The Bickford is the most simple, economical and reliable; will 
knit 20,000 stitches a MinuTE, and is decidedly superior to any 
other. 

Great inducements to good reliable agents. 

Address or call on MRS. H. J. MOORE, 149 (A) Tremont street, 
Boston, Sole Agent for New England. 4t Feb. 12. 








BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
154 Tremont Street. 

The SPRING TERM begins MONDAY, February 7th. 

(a Only four pupils in a class. 

Weekly Lectures, Concerts, Study of Harmony, Musical Theory, 
Reading at Sight Classes Organ Practice, ete., FREE to pupils. 

Pupils are classified now. 

Send for Circular, or apply to . 

Feb. 5.. 2t JULIUS EICHBERG, Directer. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually, 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan. 22. 


O. S. FOWLER’S LAST CALL. 
As he must soon retire to write, he notifies all who intend ever 
to consult him as to their Best Business, Marriage Self-Cuiture, 
Managing Children, ete., that they 9! must call on him at 
f 


the American House IMMEDIATELY. Now, if ever. “Social sci- 
ence”’ is now completed. 4t Feb. 5. 


MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


Jan. 29. 34 STUDIO BUILDING. 4t 


DRY GOODS. 
Ladies especially invited to the extra bargains in Dress Goods, 











Coasts, Shawls, &c., &c., at OU. 8. CURRIER'S, 94 — 
e| t 
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MOTHER MARGERY. 


On a bleak ridge, from whose granite edges 
Sloped the rough land to the grizzly North, 
And whose hemlocks, clinging to the ledges, 
Like a thin banditti staggered forth ; 
In a crouching, wormy-timbered hamlet 
Mother Margery shivered in the cold, 
With a tattered robe of faded camlet 
On her shoulders—crooked, weak and old! 


Time on her had done his cruel pleasure ; 
For her face wa’ very dry and thin, 
And the records of his growing measure 
Lined and cross-lined all her shrivelled skin, 
Scanty goods to her had been allotted, 
Yet her thanks rose oftener than desire, 
While her bony fingers, bent and knotted, 
Fed with withered twigs the dying fire. 
Raw and weary were the Northern winters ; 
Winds howled piteously around her cot, 
Ore with rude sighs, made the jarring splinters 
Moan the misery she bemoaned not. 
Drifting tempest rattled at her windows, 
And hung snow-wreaths round her naked bed; 
While the wind-flaws muttered on the cinders, 
Till the last spark fluttered and was dead. 


Life had fresher hopes when she was younger, 
But their dying wrung out no complaints ; 

Chill and penury, and neglect and hunger, 
These to Margery were guardian saints ; 

When she sat, her head was prayer-like, bending ; 
When she rose, it rose not any more ; 

Faster seemed her true heart grave-ward tending 
Than her tired feet, weak and travel-sore. 


She was mother of the dead and scattered, 
Had been mother of*the brave and fair; 
But her branches, bough by bough, were shattered, 
Till her torn breast was left dry and bare; 
Yet she knew, though sadly desolated, 
When the children of the poor depart, 
Then earth-vestures are but sublimated 
So to gather closer in the heart. 


With a courage that had never fitted 
Words to speak it to the soul it blessed, 
She endured, in silence and unpitied, 
Woes enough to mar a stouter breast: 
Thus was born such holy trust within her 
That the graves of all who had been dear, 
To a region dearer and serener 
Raised her spirit from one chilly sphere. 


They were footsteps on her Jacob’s ladder; 
Angels to her were the loves and hopes 
Which had left her purified, but sadder; 
And they lured her to the emerald slopes 
Of that heaven, where anguish never flashes 
Her red fire-whips—happy land, where flowers 
Blossom over the volcanic ashes 
Of this blighting, blighted world of ours! 


All her power was a love of goodness ; 
All her wisdom was a mystic faith 

That the rough world’s jargoning and rudeness 
Turn to music at the gate of death. 

So she walked while feeble limbs allowed her, 
Knowing well that any stubborn grief 

She might meet with could no more than crowd her 
To that wall whose opening was relief. 


So she lived, an anchoress of sorrow, 
Lone and peaceful, on the rocky slope; 
And, when burning trials came, would borrow 
New fire of them for the lamp of hope :— 
When at last, her palsied hand in groping, 
Rattled tremulous at the grated tomb, 
Heaven flashed round her joys beyond her hoping, 
And her young soul gladdened into bloom. 
GEORGE SHEPHERD BURLEIGH, 
—From “Songs of Life.” 
SN ET a 
SOMETHING LIKE A STORY, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PICTURES IN TYROL.” 


“Heinrich, run and see if they are ready to change 
guard, and whether father will soon be home to supper; 
the porridge is ready, and the poor man needs fattening 
sorely, for what with standing upright all day like a stick, 
watching on the ramparts, and dodging behind a corner 
of the tower when those base Hohenstaufeners make a 
target of his honest face, he needs good oat-meal to keep 
his courage up. It’s ill fighting on an empty stomach, 
and one needs eat and sleep, whatever happens.” 

“O, mother,” cried a little child from her stool by the 
fire, “when will the wicked soldiers go away? I do so 
want to run out into the fields again, and gather the 
flowers, and see our poor cow. It would be so nice to 
have some beautiful, rich milk again! I don’t like por- 
ridge without any milk in it, and the poor dear cow must 
be so sad and lonely without ever seeing us; she must 
long for some salt as much as I long for the cream, 
mother; and I want to show her my doll. Dolly hasn't 
had a walk for ever so long.” 

“Til tell you what will happen if you walk in the field 
with your precious old doll,” cried Heinrich ; “the soldiers 
will catch you, and they’ll make a big fire as big as a 
house, and they’ll lay a spit across it where it’s hottest, 
and they’ll put the doll on the spit—so—and then it'll 
friz and smell horribly, like the shabby bits of the old 


, fleece when mother burnt them; and then won’t you 


ery! Oh! oh! oh! what fun! I’d go and walk in the 
fields if I were you, wouldn’t I!” and Master Heinrich 
turned head over heels across the kitchen table. 

“Go away, you naughty boy,” said little Elfrida, be- 
ginning to sob; “how dare you say my doll would smell 
horribly? She’s a beautiful dear, and they shouldn’t 


word to the Town Council betore ever I close my eyes.” 





burn her; they should burn me first,” and the little five- 
year-old maiden stamped her tiny feet and shook her 
fist defiantly. 

“They'd burn you afterwards,” teased Heinrich ; “when 
Dolly was frizzled, they’d cook you—you’re so fat you 
would be first-rate—and when you were real brown, 
they’d take you to the great, fierce Conrad, and he would 
open his mouth—so—and swallow you at one gulp. 
They’d give the doll to the soldiers; she’d be tough.” 

Heinrich made a horrible contortion and snapped ex- 
pressively at the air; Elfrida cried, hot, angry tears chas- 
ing each other down the round pink cheeks, till the 
mother, who had been gazing from the door heedless of 
the children’s talk, turned round, and seeing her little 
daughter’s distress, and vaguely comprehending it, ad- 
ministered swift justice on the culprit with a sounding 
blow from the porridge spoon, and, taking the little one 
into her comfortable arms, she kissed and consoled her. 

“A plague on the boys! they are worse than any one. 
Haven’t we trouble enough outside the walls, but you 
must needs make your sister cry, and worry my life out! 
What is it, my lamb? tell mother where he hurt you. 
Ah! here’s father; now it’s all right, then, and father’ll 
give her some of his supper and we'll dry our eyes. 
Well, my man, you must be tired enough and hungry, 
too. What, faint-hearted, father? Why, I never saw 
thee come home with such a hang down face before. 
Hast left the walls in ruins? Why, pluck up heart, 
man; as long as the old town stands we'll show fight; a 
cheery face goes a long way in this world, and glad eyes 
make a glad heart. I’ve no patience with folks who de- 
clare it’s always raining because they are crying behind 
their own windows. Eat thy porridge, father, and then 
thou wilt shout ‘Down with the Hohenstaufen’ with the 
best of them.” 

“Eh, ’tis easy talking, wife,” said the burgher, as, 
drawing off his heavy cap, he sank down wearily on the 
settle. “’Tis hard to jest with a heavy heart. Who'd 
care to make a fight for the saucepan when the soup 
was eaten? Don’t bandy words with me, but kiss thy 
husband and give him his supper; ’tis the last thing 
thou'lt do for him in this world, unless maybe thou art 
up in time to cook me a breakfast.” 

“Now, thunder and lighting! the man’s gone clean 
daft in his head! It’s liker a cuff than a kiss you'll get 
if you come home with such talk as that as relish for 
supper. Eat your food, and thank Heaven for it and for 
giving you a wife who will dish you up another bowlful 
for the next fortnight, and the meal hold out.” 

“Nay, nay, then, Elspeth. It is no joke of mine or 
wanderings either. The town sent a flag of truce to the 
Hohenstaufens at twelve to-day, and Conrad’s answer 
was free pardon for the women and children, who 
should depart unscratched, each laded with her treasures ; 
but for the men, unconditional surrender; and ’tis 
thought it will go hard with us and the town, for the 
soldiers are angered by our long defense, and their mas- 
ter is hard to deal with when his will has been crossed.” 

“And you sit there and tell such a tale as that to your 
own wife,” cried Elspeth, “and think you can look me in | 
the face while you do it! What do you take me for, 
father, who’ve looked after you, and loved you, and 
mended and cooked for you all these years?” and her 
voice shook ;—*I who’ve vowed to care for you this side 
of heaven (and precious hard you'd find it to get there 
without me—to say nothing of the washing,) and have 
stood by you and the children through thick and thin ? | 
You are going to say, ‘Good-morning, Elspeth, a fine 

journey to you,’ and I’m to go from my own home and 
my own house, and leave you and the Hohenstaufeners 
to sup off schinken together! You've not got to the bot- 
tom of the wife’s mind yet, my master. If I go from 
Weinsberg to-morrow morning, I'll take you with me!” 

The father only answered, “Eh, eh! ’tis easy talking,” 
and, smothering something that sounded like a groan, he 
held out his arms to the child. Elfrida seated herself 
cosily on his knee, and stroked the sorrowful face, and 
fed him with great spoonfuls of porridge, as it was her 
nightly pleasure to do. She was a very fair little maid- 





en, so fat that measure her where you would she was the 
same length all over; her eyes were very large, round, 
and blue, just like the bluest summer sky when you 
have forgotten there ever can be clouds again; and her 





cheeks were round also, and, summer and winter, two 
roses bloomed there from morning till night. The child | 
laid her face against her father’s shoulder, and whis- | 
pered— | 
“You won’t let me go? Heinrich says they'll cook 
Dolly and me, and he says she’s tough; it was very cruel 
of him. Oh, father, don’t let them have Dolly and me!” 
A great sob Came in her father’s throat; he tried to 
look as if the porridge had choked him, and cleared his 
voice; but, after all, the words would not come, so he 
only held her very closely and kissed her shining hair. 
Meanwhile Elspeth was restless; she walked about 
the house with an air of strange excitement, pacing hur- 
riedly up and down the rooms. At length, flinging a 
hood over her head, she cried— 
“Don’t speak to me, or wait for me, but put the child 
to bed, and let those sleep who can. I must speak a 





| 


“Poor soul!” sighed the husband; “thy mother’s a bit 
sharp, little one, at times, but she’s true as steel. I 
knew it would go hard with her; let her talk as she will, 
she'll find the deeds done and the terms accepted, and 
before the sunset to-morrow every wife and child will be 
safe out of poor old Weinsburg, and Heaven help those 
who are left! You'll have to begin a new life to-mor- 
row, my son,” he said, turning to Heinrich, who, as- 
tounded by the sudden turn matters had taken, sat quiet 
and open-eyed by the fire, having swallowed the last 
morsel of supper. 

“Thou must care now for mother and the little one, 
and work hard to earn them a piece of bread. It'll be 
lucky if poor father’s head isn’t stuck on his own pike- 
staff.” . 





At this awful prognostication Heinrich began to ery, 


and his sister instantly joined chorus: the burgher found 
he had hardly improved matters, and so proposed as a 
more cheerful suggestion that they should all go to bed. 
This the children did accordingly, crying lustily for the 
first five minutes when they were laid down, and, after 
the manner of children, forgetting all their sorrows in 
soundest sleep at the end of the next ten. 

Elspeth was back again before midnight; she found 
her husband wearied out, and lying asleep on the cold 
hearth. 

“Let him sleep, poor soul,” she said; “he’ll be more 
out of my way, and there is plenty to be done between 
this and cockcrow. What! thou thought I should go, 
didst thou, with bag and baggage, and a‘by your leave’ to 
the army out yonder, and let those bloodthirsty soldiers 
walk over the threshold and fire a good two-dozen ar- 
rows into my husband, and I not there to cover him? 
and a woman of my figure is a brave target and a shield 
not to be despised. Bless thee, dear heart!”’—and she 
stooped for a moment, and in sudden tenderness pressed 
her lips on the tired forehead: “Please God, we'll 
march out to-morrow with all our treasures, and who 
would be the man who dare to turn us back ?” 

Slowly a glimmer ,of light came in the east, which 
deepened and spread till the morning sunshine streamed 
upon the man’s face. He smiled and shook himself, 
and then awoke with a start and a look of uttermost 
sorrow, as memory returned and he realized that the 
moment of parting was very near. 

There was asound of steps and suppressed voices in the 
street, which increased momently; soon there was a 
crowd of eager women passing and repassing the door, 
and whispered consultations with Elspeth, who, with her 
Strong, vigorous face and figure, stood like a tower of 
strength amongst them all. She lit the fire and prepared 
the breakfast quietly for the last time, tied on little 
Frida’s hood and her own, slung the bundle she had 
been preparing to her waist, and then, turning to her 
husband, said in a strange, firm voice— 

“T am ready; let us go.” 

Like a man in a dream he followed her, silently; only, 
as they crossed the threshold, he took her hand and 
said— 

“We have been very happy here, wife; Heaven keep 
and bless thee!” and kissed her cheek. 

For a moment her heart failed her, and she turned 
and clung to him;—for a moment only, and then she 
set her teeth hard and walked steadily forward. The 
gate of the town was open; in the plain below you could 
see the great Conrad’s army drawn up in proud array, 
their tents glistening in the morning light. In the town 
the burghers crowded round the walls and thronged the 
gates, as the sad and silent procession of women and lit- 
tle children advanced toward it. 

When Elspeth reached the warder’s tower, she stopped 
and*placed the hand of the little daughter in Heinrich’s, 
bidding him see to the child; then, in a clear, loud voice 
she cried,— 

“Women of Weinsberg! I have read the edigé; it is 
true and sure, and the Hohenstaufen has pledged his 
honor to keep faith with us. The women shall depart 
in safety, and may carry with them the greatest of their 
treasures! So be it, Conrad! and thus we women of 
Weinsberg answer thy proclamation ;” then, suddenly 
flinging her arms round her astonished husband, she 
raised him on her back, crying to the neighbor at his 
side— 

“Lend a hand there, Jacob, and place him firmly; and 
thou, husband, hold fast and fear nothing. Ill carry 
thee to the tent of Conrad himself!” 

And so from the beleaguered town, in quaint but sol- 
emn procession, moved men and women, two and two. 
Many were the slips, and hard the task to be accom- 
plished, but with unfaltering steps the brave Elspeth 
marched at their head, with her children beside her, and 
her husband’s long legs dangling helplessly by her apron ; 
on she went, stern, with her face well set towards the 
plain; only, as she passed the great Hohenstaufen him- 
self, as he stood before his tent, she paused to say: 
“Pardon, good Conrad, that I cannot make the fitting 
obeisance, but my treasure is fairly heavy, and I have 
much ado to carry him; so I wish thee a good even, and 
many thanks for thy courtesy.” 

“Potz tausend! Donner und Blitz! Hammer and 
tongs and three dozen tenpenny tintacks!” cried Con- 
rad, using the favorite expletives of his time, “that I, 
the great Hohenstaufener, should live to be outwitted 
by a woman!”—Good Words for the Young. 








THE CRACK IN THE DOOR, 


The prettiest house, the prettiest garden, the best 
servants, and the largest bank account in X » be- 
longing to Mrs, Mehitable Armstrong, widow. Some 
people also declared that she was the prettiest woman in 
x , but these were not the other women. They 
said that she had red hair and was too fat, and what the 
gentleman saw to admire in her they couldn’t guess, etc., 
etc.; but say it as often as they might; every man in the 
place was Hetty Armstrong’s devoted servant, friend and 
admirer, and a dozen of them her lovers also. A bright, 
dashing, warm-hearted woman she was; as merry as 
though she had never known a care. Not that she had 
forgotten the lover of her youth—the gallant, black-eyed 
sea captain whose ship had gone down in mid-ocean five 
years before, and whose pictured face lay near her heart 
night and day, sleeping and waking—but she was too 
full of life and hope to live entirely in the past, and loved 
neither hours of melancholy musing nor what women 
call “a good cry.” ‘To forget all serrow, if she could, 
and be as happy as she might, were the two grand rules 
of her life, and, therefore, people who did not know Hetty 
Armstrong thought her heartless, and made a great 
mistake. 

They called her a flirt, too, and that was not true, ei- 
ther. She only flirted with those who began the game 
first, and that a woman has a right todo. At X-——, if 











a gentleman called twice upon a lady, his attentions were 
reported to be “very particular ;” if he “saw her home 
from meeting,” rumor declared that they were “engaged ;” 
and if he spent an evening with her, they were “to be 
married next week” for a certainty; but Hetty Arm- 
strong was somehow not included in the general rule, 
She had determined tado as she those. She went ey- 
erywhere with every unmarried gentleman of her set. 
She was friendly when she chose to be, and flirted when 
she liked. After setting gossip afloat a dozen times, she 
gained her point, and people let her alone. It was Het- 
ty Armstrong’s way—that was all, and no indication of 
matrimonial intentions. For years gentlemen had baunt- 
ed her parlors, escorted her hither and thither, sung with 
her, danced with her,confided in her, and adored her, 
and village gossip had married her, until suddenly a 
stranger made his debut at X-——, and set the tongues a- 
going beyond even Hetty Armstrong’s power of silencing. 

He was tall, he was handsome, he was comparatively 
young. He had just that touch of the exquisite about 
him which is sé charming when “a man’s a man for 
a’ that ;” faultless in toilet, faultless in manner, educated, 
accomplished, altogether charming,—he openly flung 
himself at Hetty Armstrong’s feet, and declared himself 
her admirer. Of course, we do not mean to say that he 
ruined the knees of his faultless habiliments by going 
down upon them, or in any other way conducted himself 
as did the knights of old when heart-smitten; but after 
the manner of the nineteenth century, he declared his 
intentions quite as openly. 

He sang to and at the lady. He haunted her parlors 
likea well-dressed ghost. He wrote poetry for the X—— 
“Luminary,” addressed to H. A., and signed C,. R. 

He breathed deep sighs, and gave soft glances, and said 
things that might have double meanings. And this, 
not for a week nor a month, but for a year, at the end of 
which time Hetty Armstrong began to understand that 
she was expected by everybody to accept Charlies Roke- 
wood when he offered her his heart and hand. Mean- 
while, the soft eyes and the sweet voice, the delicate at- 
tention and the winning songs of her admirer were not 
without their effect upon Hetty Armstrong’s heart. 

It began to be conscious of certain tréinors and fiut- 
terings in his presence. Her cheeks flushed as they had 
in her girlhood. Her dreams were not the sober, prac- 
tical dreams which nature at five-and-twenty should 
alone indulge in; and as the days rolled on, she felt more 
conscious that the “yes” which was expected of her 
would be uttered. 

She tried to be prudent and judge the man carefully. 
The result was that she declared him to be “an angel.” 
At last Hetty Armstrong fairly let go of the rudder of 
self-will to which she clung so long, and allowed herself 
to drift down the tide of circumstances which were to 
lead her into the arms of Charles Rokewood. She let 
her hand linger on his arm as he bid her good-bye. She 
smiled up into his eyes as women only smile into eyes 
they love. She felt that life would be happier with such 
a bosom to repose upon, and began to wonder whether it 
really would be necessary fora widow to be married in 
pearl color when white was so becoming to her complex- 
ion. So matters stood when Christmas drew near, and 
with it Hetty Armstrong’s regular Christmas-eve party. 

All X——, or nearly all, would be there—even the 
Rey. Luther Paragon, who amiably forgot to say that he 
disapproved of dancing and charades when Mrs. Arm- 
strong declared that she “adored them.” It was always 
the merriest party of the season at X——, and this time 
Mrs. Armstrong decided that she would outdo herself. 
There was a dash more of coquetry in her dress; a dash 
of extravagance in the supper, a glitter of rare china, 
and a perfume of rare flowers in the parlors—just as 
they say wine warms up the wits and fancy does love at 
times. All things would be brighter, fresher, more 
sparkling just now, thought, or rather vaguely felt, the 
woman who had just begun to know her heart aright, 
and thought she knew another's. 

She stood in her rich dress of silk and lace, flowers in 
her hair and on her bosom, before her guests arrived, 
before the grate-fire in her parlor, when some one touch- 
ed her on the shoulder, and, turning, she saw Charles 
Rokewood. . 

Her face was a little paler, her eyes more earnest in 
their look than usual, and a sort of happy terror came 
upon her as she guessed why he had come so early. 

“IT knew I should find you alone,” he said, “and L have 
something to say to you—something—” 

There she stopped him. “Don’t say it now,” she 
pleaded. “I have arrevening before me which calls all 
my calmness. If it is anything agitating, L—I—I must 
ask you to wait. After those guests of mine are gone—or 
to-morrow—I will hear you; not now.” 


Charles Rokewood bowed. “Your will shall be my 


law,” he said, and took her hand and kissed it. She let 
him do it, blushing the while, not daring now to look at 
him. 

All the evening, after the other guests were there, her 
thoughts wandered back to the moment. She knew 
what he would say, and she could answer only in one 
way, only one—she liked him so well. 

“And I have felt so sure I never could like any one 
again,” thought Hetty Armstong. “There is fate in it.” 

But she danced and sung and talked as usual, and no 
one guessed that she was dreaming—not even Mr. Roke- 
wood, who with a chosen friend had slipped away from 
the parlors, and was smoking and talking in the dressing- 
room. He was a little out of sorts. Hetty, conscious of 
her duties as hostess, insisted on being public property, 
and could not be allured into a tete-a-tete ; and the wo- 
men who were ready to be talked to he did not care 
about. Engaged men are generally known by their 
bearish conduct to ladies generally. Rokewood, al- 
though not engaged, believed himself far enough upon 
the road to forget his old suavity, and fell back upon 
cigars and masculine friends, whenever his lady-love 
could not be whispered to or gazed at. Consequently, 
damsels who thought Rokewood charming were won- 
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dering what could have become of him, when Biddy, 
the waitress, mysteriously beckoned her mistress into the 
hall, and in an awful whisper said “more spoons were 
naded for the crame.” 

“Of course they must be,” said Mrs. Armstrong. 
“Where was my head to forget it? Ill get poor Aunt 
Martha’s set from my up-stairs china-closet. Wait on 
the stairs until I come to you.” . 

And away ran Mrs. Armstrong to the second floor, 
where she plunged into a long, old-fashioned closet, and 
prought forth a legacy of silver ware, left her years be- 
fore by a maiden aunt. Counting the spoons over, a 
murmur of voices from the next room fell on her ear. 
At the same moment she caught the perfume of a cigar. 
She knew that Charles Rokewood had the richest voice 
and smoked the best cigars of any man of his set. 

“You dear old fellow,” she whispered to herself, “I 
have been so cross to you to-night, but some day I'll be 
as kind to you as I can, to make up for it.” 

Then, with a loving woman’s wish to see the face that 
is so dear to her, she stooped forward and peeped 
through a crack in the door of the china-closet, which 
opened into the little sewing-room, devoted for this even- 
ing to the gentlemen’s toilets. Every word was plainly 
audible when her prying ear approached so closely to 
the crevice, and the first word riveted her attention. 
The men were talking of matrimony. 

“Tt’s a deuced bore,” said the friend. “You are tied 
to a woman’s apron-strings for life. You can’t say your 
soul is your own. Take my advice, and keep out of it 

altogether, Charles.” 

“Look here, old fellow,” said Charles, taking his cigar 
from between his lips, “that sort of thing is all a man’s 
fault. Now, when I marry, my first will be to prove my- 
self master. As you begin so you go on, and before my 
honeymoon is over the woman that takes my name 
shall know that my will is law, and that hers must yield 

to it.” 

The spoons in Mrs. Arm&trong’s hand tinkled togeth- 
er just then, but no one heard them, Charles went 
on: 

“My wife, if I have one, shall have no chance to show 
her temper. If she floes not like my orders, she must 
obey them without liking. Ill break her in just as I 
would a horse—bring her down at once to the frame of 
mind I mean to keep her in; purposely thwart her for 
a while; contradict her; object to her style of dress; 
make her alter her way of doing her hair; refuse to 
dance attendance at church, and make her send regrets 
to party invitations when she wants to accept them ; 
show her at once what she may expect. After a while 
I might yield a little more; but because I chose, you un- 
derstand—not to please her.” 

“Y e-e-s,” said the friend, doubtfully; “but you can’t 
think how hard you'd find it; and if you stay out late, 
they make such a row—sit up for you in a nightcap and 
cry when you come in.” ‘4 

“I'd manage that,” said Rokewood, “by staying out 
every night until daylight. The one rule I should put 
in practice would be—never let a woman have her own 
way.” The spoons tinkled a little more, and Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s face was terribly flushed, but she listened still. 

“Of course, you yield a great deal to the woman you 
are in love with,” said eitdoune evidently brush- 
ing the ashes from his cigar; “but that’s because of the 
romance aud all that sort of nonsense, which dies out 
with the honeymoon. You can find women enough to 
write poetry to, and to talk sentimental with, married 
or single. As for your wife, she’s the woman that keeps 
house for you, and the sooner you make her aware of 
the fact the better. When I marry, Jones, my dear fel- 
low, it will be with no idiotic ideas of perpetual court- 
ship in my mind. Ill begin as L intend to go on, and 
be master, depend upon it.” 

“But not my master,” whispered pretty Mrs. Arm- 
strong; “not mine.” 

“Mistress Armstrong, them spoons, plaze,” whispered 
Biddy, at the stairs-head just then. 

Hetty Armstrong gathered up the spoons which had 
slipped loosely down into her lap. She looked at them 
as they did so. They were solid and elegant, as was all 
her silver. Her eye glanced about the room, which 
wealth and taste had made the perfection of elegance 
and comfort. Her room! She heard adown stairs the 
merry chat of her guests, the sound of music and dane- 
ing. She remembered that in the kitchen her servants 
were making ready a supper fit for a king. She turned 
to the mirror; a handsome woman, still young, and ele- 
gantly dressed, glanced proudly back at her. An hour 
before, all thie, the woman included, she would have 
given to Charles Rokewood had he been a beggar. Just 
atwinge of pain went through her heart. One tear 
stole down her glowing cheek. Then she gave a little 
bitter laugh. 

“TI, alone, am queen of me!” she misquoted; and ran 
out to give the spoons to Biddy. 

“It was hard to find them,” she said, “but here they 
are at last!” 

And she laughed a little louder than usual, and not 
quite naturally. 

It was the merriest Christmas-eve party of them all, 
said every one of her guests, and Hetty Armstrong 
seemed the merriest there. But no one saw her when 
the door had closed upon them all, and she was alone in 
her own chamber. No matter how brief a love-dream 
has been, the awakening is always hard, especially if it 
is sudden. 

Hetty Armstrong refused Charles Rokewood the next 
day, and people who guessed it blamed her bitterly. As 
for Charles himself, he was amazed and injured and 

deeply grieved, for he never guessed that his lecture on 
married life had a second auditor; nor that Hetty would 
have said “Yes” instead of “No” but for “the erack in 
the door of the china-closet.” 





A woman in Mansfield, Ohio, has obtained a $250 ver- 
dict against a saloon keeper for damage done her by sell- 


A.M. McPHAIL & CO., 
MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 
“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
' PIANOS. 


‘ CLOCK’S 
EXCELSIOR HAIR RESTORER 


Will positively restore grey hair to its original color, either black 
or brown, prevents it from falling off, cures all humors or erup- 
tions on the scalp, makes the hair grow on bald heads, when bald 
from disease; it is clean, does not gum the hair, is elegantly per- 
fumed. Sold by all the apothecaries. 

F. B. CLOCK, Chemist and Apothecary, Proprietor, 


Jan. 15. 4m 


Jan. 15. 





Corner Cambridge and Temple Sts., Bosten. 





CONGRESS RECORD INK. 


A rich, distinct color, flows freely, and does not thicken. 
“The best I ever used.”"—J as. T. Fietps, Esq 
Used in the Post-Office, Custom-Housé and Banks of Boston. 


Headquarters for Popular Games. 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 
ENVELOPES, PAPER AND TWINE. 


BLANK BOOKS of every description on hand and made to 
order. 





D. B. Brooks & Brother, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 





- Se 
Self-Threading Needle Company. 


=\ 





MANUFACTURERS 
p Self- Threading 


Needle. 


Office and Salesroom, 14 TEMPLE PLACE (one flight up), 
J. Be. BLANCHARD, Treasurer and Agent, 
Jan. 29. BOSTON, Mass. 4t 


T. P. ABELL, 
DENTIST, 


24 Tremont Row, Boston. 
J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


Having been established in the successful practice of his business 
in Court street for over wor years, takes this opportunity to in- 
form his friends and the public generally that he still retains his 
old stand—132 Court St. 4t Jan. 15. 


ss DENTISTRY. "4% 


DR. J. M. COOMBS, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
Room 19 Tremont Temple, Boston. 

Teeth extracted by the use of Nrrrous Oxipk Gas, ETHER, or 
CuLoRororM. Badly decayed and aching teeth restored to use- 
fulness and comfort. Children’s Teeth regulated. Teeth filled 
and built up with adhesive Gold. Artificial Teeth made to give 
perfect satisfaction, in full or partial sets, on Rubber, Gold or Sil- 

ver base. Dr. Fulsom’s Patent Ridge applied. 

Would refer by permission to Prof. 1. J. WerHerBer, D.D.S., 
late President of the Boston Dental College. 

In East Weymouth on Wednesday; and Medfield on Friday of 
each week, 4t Jan, 2, 


DENTAL. 














SPECIALTY.—Preserving the natural teeth» by FILLING, and 
extracting with NITROUS OXIDE GAS. When more than jive 
are extracted at the same sitting, NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE. 

Dr. D. attends to the above from 9 to 3 o’clock PERSONALLY, 





J. R. Dillingham, 


12 Winter Street. 8t 


~ COLTON | 
Dental Association 


Originated the use of Nitrous Oxide Gas for Extracting Teeth 
without pain. 


WE MAKE IT A SPECIALTY. 
Jan29. Office--18 Pemberton Square, Boston. 13t 


Jan. 29. 


SELF-INSTRUCTING DRAWING-LESSONS,. 

This book contains a a number of sketches of subjects at- 
tractive to young pupils, and excellently designed to aid in acquir- 
ing the rudiments of art without a master. We know of few 
things more likely to interest a child than this, and those who 
have a taste for drawing will find valuable aid in it, combined 
with the pleasantest recreation. Price 25 cents. Published by 
JOHN D. a BROOKS, 20 Washington St. 4t Jan. 29. 


MRS. PAIGE’S NEW METHOD 


Of Instruction for the Pianoforte and Organ. 
Teachers are now qualified to fit both teachers and pupils. 
Pupils received at any time, either private or in class. 

For Circulars, address, with stamp, 

MRS. J. B. PAIGE (Room 8), 
246 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 





Jan, 22. 4t 
SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH. 


Ladies in Boston, worth their thousands, are told every day 
that they must have teeth extracted which might be saved for 
years if properly filled. Artificial Teeth, the best that can be 
made, for the same price you pay for the poorest work. 

Jan, 22. 38m DR. BROWN, 19 Winter street. 


TO LIBRARY DIRECTORS. 
For sale, two “INDICATORS,” nearly new, on the plan of that 
in the Boston Public Library. They show the number of each 
book (up to 5000) and whether it is in or ouwf, thus saving much 
time and vexation. Price $150. Address P. O. Box 60, Newport, 
R. 1. It Jan. 29. 


$5.00 PET SEWING MACHINE, 

Price 35.00, will do the work of ten pairs of hands, and as well as 
any $25 machine; is warranted, is simple, easily understood, always 
inerder. Send 35 for one. Send two stamps for sample of work 
and circulars. Agents wanted. Terms liberal. Address PET 














ing liquor to her husband. 


TO THE 
Country Women 


= Ga» 


AMERICA. 





The following considerations concerning the 


DRY-EARTH SYSTEM 


are respectfully submitted as worthy of their thoughtful attention. 

Probably no single cause has had so much influence in producing 
the peculiarly delicate condition for which women living in the 
country and in smal! towns in America are notorious, as the discom- 
fort, inconvenience and frequent repulsiveness of their closet ac- 
commodations. 

In towns which are supplied with water, and in those houses of 
the better class which are furnished with water by private works, 
the use of the water-closet soon becomes universal, and its useful- 
ness is at once recognized. But, probably, ninety-nine out of ev- 
ery hundred habitations in the whole country have nothing better 
than an unsightly privy, standing at some distance from the house, 
too often barbarously foul, and generally unapproachable except 
by an entirely unprotected walk, that is more or less exposed to 
public view, and, in wet or cold weather, is passable only at the 
risk of getting wet feet, dragging through wet grass or weeds, 
plodding through snow or facing cold winds and storms. 

Asa natural consequence, delicate women soon school them- 
selves to a postponement of the demands of nature, sometimes for 
days together, rather than expose themselves to the danger of tak- 
ing cold, and the certainty of great annoyance, Sometimes mod- 
esty, and sometimes the dread of discomfort and exposure, is the 
motive. In all cases the resultis thesame. The natural functions 
become disordered, the digestion is impaired, and dyspepsia, with 
its thousand and one horrors, breaks down the constitution and 
lays the foundation for all manner of “female complaints.” 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on this subject. Every sensible wo- 
man who has been subjected to the evil alluded to, must accept the 
foregoing statement of the case as a true one, and recognize the 
fact that any plan by which suitable accommodations can be pro- 
vided WITHIN THE HOUSE offers unspeakable relief. 

In addition to this, women who have had the least experience 
in sick-rooms know that nothing connected with our lives is more 
distressing than the want of suitable accommodation for helpless 
invalids (and this not even the water-closet supplies)—distressing 
for the attendant, and worst of all for the invalid himself. 

The most perfect relief in both cases is afforded by the use of the 


EARTH-CLOSET. 


Send ror descriptive Circulars to the 


Earth-Closet Company, 
Home Office, Hartford, Conn. 


AGENCIES—Boston, 19 Doane St.; New York, 597 Broadway ; 
Philadelphia, 513 Market St.; Baltimore, 98 South Howard St. ; 
New Orleans, 2 Carondelet St.; Memphis, 285 Main St; Chicago, 
138 LaSalle St.; Massillon, Ohio; Albany, 82 State St. 

Jan. 29. 4m 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office, 579 Tremont Street, 


(Near Union Park), 
BOSTON. 
Dr. Colby attends to general diseases of the system. 
Specialty: The Diseases of Women and Children, 
Consultations free. Social calls at the office. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. tf 


Jan. 15. 


Woman's Suffrage Tracts, 


PUBLISHED BY 
The New England Woman’s Suffrage Association. 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860, 

No. 2, GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
4 Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867, 

No. 3. JOUN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 


man to Learn the Alphabet?” From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1859, 

No.5. SAMUEL E.SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.” Prepared in 1869. 

No. 6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.””, Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 
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For sale by 


Charles K. Whipple, 


43 Bowdoin street, Boston. 


Price 5 cents, singly; $4 per hundred. 

1H Single copies will be sent by mail on receipt of the price 
and postage; or three for 20 cents, free of postage. 

Also, Joun Stuart MILL’s late admirable work, “The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. Jan. 15. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE FEMININE SOUL. 


BY ELIZABETH STRUTT, 


Author of “PRACTICAL WISDOM,” “TRIUMPH OF TAL- 
ENT,” &c., &e. 


Price 81.00. 


H. H. & T. W. Carter, 


Jan, 22. 13 Beacon street. lm 


SUERTE RRR 


O THE WORKING-CLASS.—We are now prepared 

to furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the time, or for the spare moments. Business new, light 
and profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 50 cents to 
$5 per evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole 
time to the business. Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer:—To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion—one of 
the largest and best family newspapers published—all sent free by 
mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable work, address 











SEWING MACHINE CO., 7 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 4t J29 


No. 4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- | 








KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & co. 
SUCCESS80OR8 TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & co., 
Manufacturers and Whelesale Dealers 
—IN— 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 
No. 43 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Aug alll JAS. P. FISKE, St. Leuis, Me. ly 
HENRY W. KING & CO.,, 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 


4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 
BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and $28 Broadway, N. Y. 
ly 





Aug. 14. 





CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CoO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug.14. P, V. KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 


BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 








DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
29 and 31 Lake Street, 

Corner of Wabash Avenue, 





" THE 
CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS 
PUBLISHED anee SATURDAY, 


THE CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS COMPANY, 
At 82 Washington street. 


MYRA BRADWELL, Editor. 
TERMS :—$2.00 per annum, in advance, Single copies, 10 cts, 


This paper publishes the most important decisions ot the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, in advance of the Reports; the decisions 
of the District and Circuit Courts of the United States, Head 
Notes from the Reports of the various State Supreme Courts, in 
advance of the regular issues; abstracts of recent English cases, 
and the latest general legal intelligence. 

The News is the only legal paper in the world edited by a 
woman. 

Communications.for the LEGAL News should be addressed to 

MYRA BRADWELL, 
82 Washington street, Chicago, Il. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 


CHANGE OF FORM. 


THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 
Devoted to Woman: Her Emancipation from Religious, 
Social, Political and Moral Slavery. 
Published Weekly at Dayton, Ohie. 

The ADVOCATE enters upon its Third Volume on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five columns, en- 
larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place 
the ApvocaTe in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to 
woman’s enfranchisement, and his successful efforts in the past 
are an earnest of his intentions in the future. 

















OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet reached us is 
the WoMAN’s ApvocaTeE, pubiished at Dayton, Ohio. It deals 
vigorous blows, and will assuredly be felt as a power in the cause 
of woman wherever it goes. No paper in the country deserves a 
more liberal patronage. Ohio should multiply its circulation like 
leaves of autumn.—New York Revolution. 

The Woman’s Apvocate is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman’s rights and woyongs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
fields of social rights and wrongs of woman, and has occasionally 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.— Banner of Light. 

Tne Dayton WoMAN’s ApDvocaTE has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, plucxy, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, gnd strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator. 

The Woman’s Apvocars, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman's wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chauce 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 
Springsield Republican. 


TERMS: 
One copy, One year... .... 6... e cee ceee eee seerececees $2.50 
CLUB RATES: 


Three copies, one year. . 
Ten copies, one year.... 
Twenty copies, one year 
Papers publishing the above twice, and sending marked copies » 
willreceivethe ADVOCATE during the year 1870 without exchange. 
Jan. 1. J. J. BELVILLE, Dayton, Ohio. 








THREE MONTHS FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 


The Ladies’ Own Magazine, 


A SUPERB and CHARMING MONTHLY, which is eight 
months old, has reached the 


WIDEST CIRCUIPAATION 
of any literary magazine in the West, and met with a most 
Enthustlastic Welcome 
everywhere, will be sent to any address, on trial, 

Three Menths for 25 Cents. 
“I'm perfectly delighted with it.”—Olive Logan. 


“It sparkles among the ladies’ magazines like a diamond among 
pinchbeck jewelry.’’—-J/inois Statesman. 
AGEN@S WANTED everywhere. Full particulars in each 


number. Address 
MRS. M. CORA BLAND, Eprror, 





E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 3m Nov. 6. 


Aug. 21. tf Indianapolis, Ind. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Another dear worthy called home! ANNA T. Dra- 
PER, wife of Es#NEzER D. DRAPER, both widely known 
in religious, reformatory and philanthropic circles for 
many years, was “delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God,” 
at Hopedale, Mass., on Sunday, January 30th, aged fifty- 
five years. 

Her last months on earth were filled with a distress- 
ing complication of physical pain and anguish inevitable 
from her relentless cancerous disease. Her sufferings 
were such as to render death a most welcome blessing, 
fervently prayed for from hour to hour, not only by her- 
self, but at length, in her behalf, by all the sympathetic 
relatives and friends to whom she was so precious, 
Yet, all the way through, her soul reflected the sunshine 
of heaven. Without a doubt of immortal existence and 
blessedness in the spirit-land, with perfect trust in her 
divine Father, and cheered even by glimpses of the 
loved ones that waited near at hand her birth into an- 
gelic life, she not only passed serenely through the ad- 
vancing stages of her malady, but was enabled to tri- 
umph over its bitter culmination, haloed at last with 
the rays of a celestial dawn. She was surrounded con- 
tinually by connubial and domestic love, with every 
possible ministration of comfort, relief and alleviation, 
from the inception to the termination of her fatal siek- 
ness; and never was there a more appreciative and 
grateful recipient. 

The virtues, excellences, lovable qualities and mani- 
fold charities of this noble woman are indelibly record- 
ed on a thousand hearts. All who knew her in the va- 
rious circles of life, in which she at once served and 
adorned humanity, bless her memory; and the All-Fa- 
ther, by the hands of his holy angels, has crowned her 
with the diadem of the redeemed. 

What a funeral honored her remains and her charac- 
ter! It was held in the Hopedale Chapel, on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 2d. Plain and modest was the casket that 
enclosed her emaciated form. She had solemnly en- 
joined that it should be such. But never did the writer 
behold such a beautiful and eloquent array of funeral 
flowers! What a throng of bereaved relatives and sym- 
pathizing friends, all alive with sacred emotions, vied in 
manifestations of reverential affection! Besides the 
leading tribute to her memory from Adin Ballou, her 
pastor for nearly forty years, William Lloyd Garrison, 
William H. Fish, William S. Heywood, William W. 
Cook and George H. Young bore heartfelt testimonies 
to her eminent worth in the various intimate relations 
of philanthropy and friendship wherein she had en- 
deared herself to them. Four very appropriate and 
touching pieces were sung with delicate pathos by the 
choir—the last an excellent original elegy by Mrs, H. 
N. G. Butts. Then came the tender farewell leave of 
her earth-form, and then its burial. Now saith the 
voice from heaven, “Write, blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them.” 


—— - —-— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ORGANIZATIONS. 


At the recent large, orderly and harmonious conven- 
tion of delegates at Cleveland, where representatives 
from twenty-three States of the Union organized an 
“American Woman Suttrage Association,” there was a 
minority who, heartily sympathizing in the main with 
the constitution of the Association as there adopted, 
yet felt themselves compelled, in the interest of a still 
more consistent democracy, to suggest certain impor- 
tant amendments. It is my object in the present arti- 
cle to give a concise statement of the position of this 
minority. 

We entirely approved of leaving the settlement of all 
questions which can be affeeted by local intluences, in 
the hands of representatives chosen by the people of 
the several States; of assigning the duty of annually 
appointing the officers of the Association, to delegates 
chosen upon the basis of Congressional representation 
by the State Associations, and authorizing the execu- 
tive board to be composed mainly of the officers of the 
State Associations, to discharge certain customary du- 
ties as representatives of a remote constituency. Thus 
far the delegate system seems to us indispensable to 
efficiency of action on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to simple justice to the great body of members who, 
unable to be present in person at all official meetings, 
are yet held more or less responsible by the public for 
an Association with which they are known to codp- 
erate. 

But the minority also desire an ample constitutional 
provision for all that immense amount of associate work | 
which either cannot be or ought not to be put into the 
hands of representatives, but in which every member | 
is expected to participate; and in the performance of 
which each is entitled to all the prestige and moral sup- 
port which can be given him by the general association. 
Whenever any member can be present at any public 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
we hold him to be his own fittest representative : and fully | 
entitled to a voice and vote upon every measure, which, 
not being deemed subject to local influence and liable 
to be determined by a preponderance of local votes, 
has not therefore been referred by the constitution to 
delegated committees. ¢ 

Let me further illustrate my points by a reference to 
existing organizations. 

It is well known that there are now two general as- 
sociations for the furtherance of Woman Suffrage. Both 
seek the same end, but with some proposed difference 
of means; and however slight this difference may seem, 
when stated as a theory, it may become most widely 
divergent in practice. The one has been pretty gener- 
ally known as “Miss Anthony’s Suffrage Association,” 
and is objected to as too exclusively in the hands of a | 
few officers appointed under the patronage of a single | 








locality. I stand individually apenas to Miss An- 
thony for a correct rendering of her views on the sub- 
ject. She said to me in substance, “There is too much 





red tape about the proposed new mode of working. If 


Lucy Stone, as chairman of the Executive Committee, 
has to wait till she gets the consent of at least fifteen 
States before she can do anything, nothing will be done 
in time. New things are constantly coming up which 
need attending to at once, and it wants a quick eye that 
is used to it, to be always on the lookout to see them; 
and then to act with no delay. The right way is for 
the people to choose some one in whom they have ¢on- 
fidence, giving to that person the power to act for them 
without waiting.” 

My answer to Miss Anthony is, “If these new events 
you speak of are of any importance, they require not 
only time for consideration on the part of the one, but 
consultation on the part of several.” The American 
Suffrage Association requires that there shall be at 
least five members convened, after fifteen days notice 
to the whole Executive Committee, to constitute a 
business quorum; and that they shall obtain the writ- 
ten consent of at least fifteen members of the Board to 
ratify any business proceedings and make them final. 
In these days of telegrams, the additional written con- 
sent, when necessary, may be speedily obtained. There 
is a good deal of difference between the two proposed 
modes of operation. 

In the one case, at least five people must diseuss the 
question together from their five different points of vision, 
helping each other to a common agreement; and then 
a large number of fresh minds, each the chosen repre- 
sentative of a State constituency, will deliberately turn 
it over again in all its bearings. Thus ratified, it would 
seem that there need be but very little unconsidered, 
impulsive action to which any private members might 
reasonably object; yet as the executive board is large, 
to be composed of one member from each State Asso- 
sociation in the Union, besides certain ex-officio mem- 
bers at large, I can conceive that in case of great dif- 
ference of opinion among them on any point, the fifteen 
votes may be deemed insufficient, and that some con- 
stitutional provision should be made for settling it eith- 
er by a majority vote of the whole committee, or by re- 
ferring it back to the authorized State delegates. 

Any exigency which needs to be met hastily and on 
the spur of the moment can be so met by individuals in 
their individual capacity, and the Association will have 
to bear no responsibility whatever in the case. The 
“quick eye” which makes it its business both to look 
and act for a whole organization may indeed be more 
speedily efficient, but under such a training, unless more 
than human, this “quick eye” would be inevitably ed- 
ucated and developed into the mighty I, consciously 
wielding autocratic power; while there might arise 
great ditference of opinion on the part of the whole 
body of peoplé represented as to the perfect wisdom of 
some of these single-handed measures. 

Whoever has read “A Chapter of Erie,” by Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., will doubt whether humanity can 
be wisely intrusted with unlimited responsibility in the 
use even of money values; much less may rational 
values, political, moral and westhetical, be lightly dele- 
gated by a self-respecting constituency. Wherever one 
may fitly present himself, he needs no representative. 
The one society, with its theory of an autocratic repre- 
sentative head, is yet directly amenable to the people. 
Everybody may join the Association, and work and talk 
and yote therein, to their heart’s content; and all be ed- 
ucated up to a social red heat of earnestness and efti- 
ciency. Has the other at all overlooked the impor- 
tance of an associated multitude of workers, and the 
class of private rights therein involved which ought 
never to be delegated by any true Republican ? 

Congress must give us the sixteenth amendment; 
but the State Legislatures will be called on to ratify that 
amendment; and the great American populace must 
stand behind all legislation, as the only ultimate impel- 
ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


—_—<—— 


ling power. 


Tue difficulties that arose from the admission of fe- 
male students to the clinies of the Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal have been settled iff a way which gives the ladies the 
substance of all that they asked. It has been decided 
that certain cases of a special character, involving con- 
ditions that would make them inappropriate for the 
serutiny of mixed should be confined to the 
Wednesday lectures. Should this be found, under cer- 
tain exigencies, to be impracticable, such cases, when 
occurring on Saturday, should be reserved for the tlos: 
ing part of the lectures, after the women students have 
retired. The managers steadily refused to yield to the 
clamors for the exclusion of female students from the 
ordinary lectures. They were willing to make any ar- 
rangement that would not compromise the rights of 
those ladies who have attended the Saturday clinies 
every week since they began. The large body of male 
students that foolishly absented themselves for awhile, 
to nurse their silly umbrage, have one by one grown 
wiser, and the class is rapidly regaining its former mag- 
nitude. The male rowdies who attempted by their in- 
decency to drive off the female students should note 
the better example set them in the University of Paris, 
where an American girl (the daughter of Mr. George P. 
Putnam, the well-known publisher of this city) being 
admitted as a medical student, was treated with perfect 
courtesy by her fellow-students, and on the final exami- 
nation was marked superior to every other member of 
her class. Miss Putnam, it should be remembered, 
went to Europe because she was denied admission to 
the medical colleges of New York—a fact which should 
cause the managers of those institutions to hide their 
faces for shame.—N. Y¥. Independent. 


= 2 ee 
THE Pope has his little romance, too, like ordinary 
mortals. For is there any one whose existence has 
been so monotonous that a thread of romance might 
not be found running through some portion of the web 


classes, 





T. W. HIGGINSON, R.I., 


of life ? Fifty or sixty years ago—so the story runs— 
the Pope was engaged to be married to a Miss Foster, 
the sister of the famous Countess De Salis. The day 
for the wedding was fixed ; the ceremony was to be per- 
formed in the Church of St. Luigi de Francesi, and there, 
at the altar, the young lady and her friends waited for 
Count Mastai-Ferretti to appear, and compete his mar- 
riage vows. They waited and waited in vain; the young 
count never came. Before the death of the lady she re- 
ceived an explanation. The Jesuit ¢elatives of the 
count abducted him, and sent him abroad under oath 
of secrecy. He never divulged this till after he was 
Pope, and then he caused the fact to be communicated 
to her, to ease his conscience and her broken heart. 
This story is said to be wholly authentic. 

_——— 

WE learn that recently a party of ential gentle- 
men arranged a sleighing-party to Sun Prairie, and, 
on arriving at that village, put up at a hotel, and, order- 
ing supper, proceeded to enjoy their freedom to its fullest 
extent. The wives of the gentlemen, not proposing to 
be left behind, procured a sleigh and started after their 
worthy husbands. Arriving at the hotel, they found 
their lords and masters congregated in one of the par- 
lors, playing cards, smoking, and having a good time 
generally, supposing their wives all safe in Madison. 
The ladies lost no time in winning the landlord to their 
side. Everything in readiness, the ladies seated them- 
selves at the table, and supper was announced to the 
gentlemen. Suspecting nothing they proceeded to the 
dining-room, where they were received with smiling 
faces by the ladies. To say that they were surprised 
would hardly express it; they were astonished. But 
they made the best of it, and a merrier time has not 
been had lately; and indeed the gentlemen acknowledge 
(privately) that they had almost as good a time with 
their wives as they would without them. The ladies 
consider themselves just one ahead.—Madison ( Wis.) 
State Journal. 


Mr. GEORGE Siawoett, in a late lecture delivered in 
London on the great founder of Methodism, gave the 
following details. When Wesley settled, he said, “It 
would be more useful to marry.” Wesley married a 
widow, who, through her jealousy, led him a life of 
wretchedness and misery. At last, his spirit was up, 
and he wrote her :— 

“Know me and know yourself. Suspect me no more; 
provoke me no more; do not any longer contend for 
mastery, for power, money, or praise; be content to be 
a private, insignificant person, known and loved by 
God and me.” 

It was not likely that a woman would be pleased at 
being recommended to be an insignificant person. Af- 
ter twenty years of disquietude, she one day left him. 
He bore it philosophically. He went even beyond it— 
he took his diary, and put the most pithy entry into it 
Iever met with in a diary: Non eam reliqui; non de- 
misi, non revocabo: which may be translated thus: “I 
did not leave her; I did not send her away; I shan’t 
send for her back.” And so ended the married life of 
John Wesley. 





bee —— --- 
Tue editor of a San Francisco paper thus enlightens 
the public as to what first-class Chinese music is like :— 


Imagine yourself in a boiler manufactory when four 
hundred men are putting in rivets, a mammoth tin-shop 
next door on one side, and a forty-stamp quartz mill 
upon the other, with a drunken charivari party with six 
hundred instruments in front, four thousand enraged 
sats on the roof, and a faint idea will be conveyed of the 
performance of a first-class Chinese band of music. 

— - —-— 

A FRIEND of ours was recently blessed with an addition 
to his household. Next morning the happy man took 
his four-year-old boy into the room to See his little broth- 
er, who was quietly enjoying his first morning nap, with 
his littke mouth open. All were watching the elder 
brother, desirous to catch the first observation. With 
eyes firmly fixed at the new comer, and with a counte- 
nance showing trouble within, after a moment’s silence 
he defiantly exclaimed: “I should like to know who has 
pulled out baby’s teeth!” 





OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
PRESIDENT, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE, 
WM. LLOYD G aeeeon, Ms., 
Miss W. T. HAZARD, Mo., CELIA BURLEIGH, N. 
MARY A, LIVERMORE, IL, GEORGE W. JULIAN, ay 
GEORGE WM. CURTIS, N.Y, MARGARET V. LONGLEY, ‘0. 
CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
LUCY STONE, New Jersey, 
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JULIA WARD HOWE, Massachusetts, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
MYRA BRADWELL, lilinois. 
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HENRY B.BLACKWELL,N.J., AMANDA WAY, Indiana. 
TREASURER, 
FRANK B. SANBORN, Massachusetts. 
VLCE-PRESIDENTS, 
Rev. AMORY BATTLES, Me., Mrs. TRACY CUTLER, Ohio, 
ARMENIA 8. WHITE, N. H., LIZZIE M. BOYNTON, Ind., 
Hon, C, W. WILLARD, Vt., Hon, C. B. WAITE, UL, 
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(THE EMPI RE 
MUTUAL 
LIFE 
Insurance 


CoO. 


G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary, 


Hleadley & Clary, 


Managers New England Branch, 


82 Washington St., Boston. 





Mark the Liberal and Strong Fea- 
tures of the Empire. 

ALL Po.tcies Non-FORFEITABLE! 

All Policies 1NCONTESTABLE for any cause excepting fraud. 

All restrictions on Travet and Resipence removed, and no 
permits required—experience and statistics proving them to be 
unnecessary, While they are vexatious and expensive to the in- 
sured; and no EXTRA CHARGE FOR WOMEN, o1 any class of 
ordinary risks. 


The EMPIRE stands alone in the simple justice of incontestable - 


policies in case of suicide, death for crime, or by accidental cause 
of any kind. 
It has also adopted Massachusetts law in full. 





MRS, 8S. P. PARKARD., 
- 


Formerly Principal of Oread Institute Worcester, Mass., is Super- 
intendent of Female Agencies, and Ladies desiring to act as 
Agents, or to personally insure, can call or write her, or the Man- 
agers, at this office. 

WHAT SAYS THE PREsS! 

“The Empire has had remarkable success, It presents strong 
features, and it is believed has no rival iu its claims to public con- 
tidence.’’—Luston Journal, 

“This company is a great success; the result of able, economical 
and reliable management, Jts exhibit is worthy the attention of 
all interested in the great enterprise of life insurance. The Em- 
PiRE has no superior in the country.”’—Loston Post. 

“It is with peculiar pleasure that we speak of this company. 
Its remarkable success sliows that good management and energy 
are at the base of the enterprise. ‘The truth is, the company has 
adopted the best improvements of the day in its organization.” — 
N. £. Insurance Gazetle. 





(=> Call, or send for Circulars, References, &c. 

Agents of character wanted in New England. 

Feb. 6. - tf 

WANTED. 
AGENTS, Ladies and Gentlemen, in all parts of the United 

States, to sell our great book for the million, viz., THE LIFE 

OF THE LATE GEORGE PEABODY, illustrated and published 


at a price suited to the times. 
Feb. 5. 4t B. B. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass. 


BOARD.---$1.00 PER DAY. 
MRS. LUCY ©. We.STON, 
Feb. 5. 54 Hudson St., Boston. 4t 


BUY A CROSBY'S 

French Parlor Ted. 

EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE ONE. 

Don’t Delay! Suve Rent! Save Money: 
Save Trouble! 








And Save Your Health! 
By Sleeping Comtortably. 

Prices range from +18 upwards. 

We are also making new articles of Side-room Beds, Bed 
Lounges and Sota Beusteads, all very ingenious and economical 
arrangements, Call and examine. 

555 Washington and G Eliot Streets. 

Also, Agents for the U. 5. BED SPRINGS, the best in the 

market. 
PARKER & HOPKINS. 
F. W. Horxkrys. Feb. 5. 4t kL. PaRkKer. 


DR. NOLCLINY’ Ss COUGH Li LOZENGES. 


A great remedy for ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING- 
COUGH, and ordinary COUGHS and CUs.Ds. In use in the 
vicinity of Newburyport, Mass., for over 25 years. Physicians 
recommend thein to their friends and preseribe them to their pa- 
tients. 

A Great Favorite with Public Speakersand Singers. 

Made only by NOLCINI & CU., Ship Druggists, No. 111 Com- 
mercial Street, Boston. General Ageuts, Rust Bros. & Bird, No 
43 Hanover Street, and Carter & Whey, 38 Washington Street. 
Sold by Druggists and Contectioners generally. 2m = Feb. 8. 


SEWLN G MACHINES. 


W. H. BUCKLEY, 151 Washington street, offers fer sale a 
LARGE and SUPERIOR STOCK of all the FIRST-CLASS MA- 
CHINES, at Low PRICES. 

Machines to Rent, Exchange, or for sale on small CASH LNSTAL- 


MENTS. 
151 Washington Street, 
Opposite Old South Chureh, at 








Feb. 5. 
W. H. HENDERSON, 
(Suceessor to Hawes & LoGAN, General Agents.) 
Clothes Wrinygers of All Kinds, 
Wholesale aid Retail. 
0~ Rolls of all White Rubber furnished for repairing. Also, 


Wringers repaire ad. 
Feb. 5. *73 Cornhill, Beston. 4t 


‘SEWING M _MACHINEsS. 


JOHIN D. CLAPP & CO. 
Sell all kinds of SEWING MACHINES on terms to suit the pur- 
chaser. Needles and Supplies for all Machines. 


Feb. 5. 106 Tremont S.rcet. 4t 


GENTS’ CLOTHING 
Cut, Trimmed, and Made to Order. Garments Dyed, Cleaned and 
Repaired. Shirt Patterns cut to order. Also, Ladies’ Saeques, 
Shawls, Capes, Cloaks, Kid Gloves, Slippers and Dresses Dyed or 
Cleansed so as to look like new. J. G. PIERCE, 25 Howard St.. 
epee Howard Atheneum. 4t Feb. 5. 


--s« LADIES, WHY NOT ? if 


Send ten cents and one postage stamp for a pair of those pretty 
TORTOISE-SHELL BRACELETS, and receive with it some- 
jor oe extra which will save you considerable “washing.”’ A com- 

ission trom $2.00 to $20.0) per day can be made, and not inter- 
fore with every day oan hose who have formed elubs for 









“One Dollar Sales” “No gentleman employed.” Address 
SARAH E. LAMBIRY " ‘Winter St., Boston, Mass. 3t Feb.5. 
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